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HIS publication is issued to further the promul- 

gation of the results of advanced study in the 
science covered by it. 

You, as one of the supporters of this object, 
are necessarily interested in its legitimate success. 
The greater its success, the more influential and 
helpful it can become. This success cannot come 
out of the air. It must be brought about on a 
purely business basis. 

To promote a high-class journal such as this 
costs heavily. To enable us to give you a publica- 
tion which comes up to the standard we have set, 
it is necessary for us to derive an income from the 
same source from which other publications of 
greater and more general circulation do — from 
advertising. 

The readers of this journal are of the substan- 
tial class of American citizens who know the best 
and enjoy the best. They are constantly the pur- 
chasers of articles such as are offered in our adver- 
tising pages. 

We do not accept any advertising that we do 
not believe to be thoroughly reliable. Therefore, 
our subscribers can do themselves a benefit, and at 
the same time give us substantial assistance, by 
reading and answering the advertisements and pat- 
ronizing the advertisers whose announcements 
appear in these pages. 








The University of Chicago Press 
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The American Newspaper. By James Edward Rogers. 
228 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Histories of journalism are few, and most of those that we 
have are out of date, for the modern newspaper changes rapidly. 
The newspaper of today is vastly different from that published 
twenty yearsago. ‘There are few books dealing with the history 
of journalism in the different countries of Europe, and until 
recently there was none that described the modern growth of 
the press. The story of the modern American newspaper is yet 
to be told; practically nothing has been written of the recent 
wonderful development of the modern press, especially along 
financial and mechanical lines. ‘This is the field of Mr. Rogers’ 
original and illuminating book. 

Philadelphia Ledger. While the work in its conclusions is a cold, dispassionate 
survey of the subject, it contains chapters that are aglow with the romance 
of journalism. 

San Francisco Chronicle. A good book. Its first sentence rivets the inter- 
est, which never slackens until the last page is turned. 


A Modern City: Providence, Rhode Island, and Its Activities. 
Edited by William Kirk, Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in Brown University. 


Illustrated, 374 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70 


A Modern City is a large and handsome volume describing 
Providence from various points of view. Each chapter is the 
work of an expert who is also a citizen of the place. For the 
sociological study which has received so strong an impetus in our 
day, nothing more apt can be imagined than this thoughtful, 
illuminating book. And for those who are not sociologists, but 
who take an intelligent interest in the welfare of our cities, the 
volume will have a value and a charm quite unique. 
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Source Book for Social Origins. Psychological Standpoint, 
Ethnological Materials, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies 
for the Interpretation of Savage Society. By William I. 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Chicago. 


940 pages, 8vo, full buckram, gold ornamented, sewn on tape; net $4.50, postpaid $4.77 


The work is divided into seven parts: 1. External Environ- 
ment (Anthropogeography and Primitive Economics); 2. Primi- 
tive Mind and Education; 3. Early Marriage; 4. Invention 
and Technology; 5. Art, Ornament, and Decoration; 6. Magic, 
Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonial; 7. Social Orgarization, 
Morality, and the State. The papers forming the body of the 
book are by such eminent modern anthropologists as Boas 
Tyler, Westermarck, Spencer and Gillen, Haddon, and Rivers. 
The author has an introductory chapter on the standpoint from 
which the materials are to be viewed, and critical comments in 
connection with each part. 

The bibliographies are the chief feature of the book. Seven 
such lists accompany the seven parts, and there is a final bibliog- 
raphy arranged by races. The bibliographies amount to about 
111 pages. The titles are numbered to facilitate reference in class, 
the more important titles are starred, and there are critical remarks 
on important books. 


The Cameralisis: The Pioneers of German Social Polity. By 
Albion W. Small, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


632 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.18 


The cameralists were a series of German writers from the 
middle of the ‘sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century, who 
approached civic problems from a common viewpoint. To the 
cameralists the central problem of science was the problem of the 
state. ‘To them the object of all social theory was to show how 
the welfare of the state might be secured. Their key to the 
welfare of the state was revenue to supply the needs of the state. 
In this volume there is given to readers of English the first 
reliable and detailed account of the cameralistic school. 
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Modern Constitutions. By Walter Fairleigh Dodd, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Two vols., 724 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00, domestic express 42 cents 


This work contains the texts, in English translation where 
English is not the original language, of the constitutions or fun- 
damental laws of the Argentine nation, Australia, Austria~-Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 
These constitutions have not heretofore been available in any 
one English collection, and a number of them have not before 
appeared in English translation. 


The Nation. The work is well done, and it supplies conveniences for which 
students of political institutions will be grateful. 


World To-Day. One of the most important collections of historical docu- 
ments which has appeared of late. Indispensable for libraries and 
students of politics. 


University of Pennsylvania Law Review. He has succeeded remarkably 
well in finding English equivalents for the technical political words of 
other languages. 


Primary Elections. By C. Edward Merriam, Associate Projessor 
of Political Science in the University of Chicago. 


300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


The purpose of this volume is to trace the development of 
the legal regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, 
to sum up the general tendencies evident in this movement, to 
discuss some of the disputed points in the primary problem, and 
to state certain conclusions in regard to our nominating machinery. 
The subject is one of wide interest, and no adequate presentation 
of it has previously been made. 


Springfield Republican. A work of much value. 


Yale Review. Those who desire the latest and best treatment of the subject 
should read this little book. 


American Historical Review. An indispensable work for reference. 
Buffalo Express. A very good book for New Yorkers to read. 
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Industrial Insurance in the United States. By Charles Richmond 
Henderson, Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


448 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.19 


This is the first authoritative treatment of a much-discussed 
question. ‘The introduction contains a summary of the European 
laws on workingmen’s insurance; the text describes the various 
forms of social insurance known in the United States and Canada. 
Illustrations of the movement are given in chapters on municipal 
pension plans for policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the 
military pensions of the federal government and southern states. 
The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by firms and 
corporations, text of bills, and laws on the subject. 


Chicago Tribune. Industrial Insurance comes at a most opportune time. 


World To-Day. No man in our country is doing more for the scientific pres- 
entation of social service than Professor Henderson. 


Standard. No one who desires to be informed on this subject, which bids 
fair to become a burning political issue, can afford to be without this 
valuable work. 


The Armenian Awakening. By Leon Arpee. 


240 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid, $1.36 


Beginning with the “Dark Ages” of Armenian history, the 
author traces the religious attitude and the struggles of this people 
from the time of the introduction of Christianity into their midst 
by Gregory the Illuminator. As he tells us, tradition represents 
the apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew as having labored among 
them; so that while the Greek church prides itself on its orthodoxy, 
and the Roman church on its catholicity, the Armenian church 
prides itself on its apostolicity. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to all who are familiar 
with the Armenian struggle for religious freedom, that political 
forces have been a strong factor in the persecution to which this 
people has been periodically subjected. All the sidelights which 
the condition of European politics could throw on the situation 
have been employed by the author, and his sympathetic treatment 
leaves the reader with a clear understanding of the various motives 
for the frequent outbreaks against the Armenians, which have 
aroused the Christian world. 
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Social Duties from the Christian Point of View. By Charles 
Richmond Henderson. 
330 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.37 
Few students of human life in all its phases have so broad and 
practical a view-point as the author of Industrial Insurance in 
the United States. Professor Henderson believes the church has 
a social duty to perform, and states his convictions clearly and 
forcibly in his discussions of social duties relating to the family, 
neglected children, workingmen, the business class, the leisure 
class, urban and rural communities, the state, the nation, and 
international relations. The treatment is comprehensive; for 
example, under “‘ Marriage and Divorce” he treats of the defini- 
tion of marriage, its economic effects, effects on health, social 
needs, social action, the birth of children, the attitude of the 
church toward divorce, and the duty of kindness. Although 

intended for advanced Sunday-school classes the book makes a 

wide and general appeal. 

Service. Every phase of the subject, from courtship to international rela- 
tions, is taken up in order with such directness and vigor as to delight 
any reader. 

Christian Advocate. Mr. Henderson’s conception of a church, informed, 
intelligent, and determined in its efforts to bring about social perfection, 
1s an inspiring one. 


The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry. By Myra Reynolds. 
410 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70 

No phenomenon in the history of English literature is more 
interesting than the growth of the appreciation of nature by the 
poets. Professor Reynolds has traced this development from 
the times of Dryden and Pope, through a legion of major and 
minor poets, to Thomson, Goldsmith, and Gray, with the pains- 
taking care that distinguished her work in The Poems of Anne, 
Countess of Winchilsea. Extremely original and valuable are her 
investigations into the arts parallel to poetry. She then treats 
of fiction from Richardson to Mrs. Radcliffe, nature in garden- 
ing, the appreciation for nature manifested in published travels, 
and the attitude of painters toward landscape painting. An 
important chapter discusses the influence of nature as a back- 
ground for portraiture in the work of such painters as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wilson. The book is illustrated 
with rare prints of the time. 
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Two Dramatizations from Vergil. I, ‘Dido, the Phoenician 
Queen.” II, “The Fall of Troy.” Translated by Frank 
Justus Miller, with stage directions and music for the Dido, 
by J. Raleigh Nelson. 


132 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.08 

























No two episodes in Vergil are so compelling in human interest 
and dramatic intensity as those of Aeneas and Dido and the fall 
of Troy. The ordinary student, engrossed with an intensive 
study of the text, fails to appreciate their dramatic homogeneity. 
To preserve this Professor Miller has cast into dramatic form a 
metrical translation wonderfully faithful to the original hexam- 
eters, and bearing all the marks of the scholarly care, vigor, and 
fluency that distinguish his translation of the ten tragedies of 
Seneca. 

The School Review. Asa supplement to the study of Vergil they will prove 
a source of great interest and help, for by giving the student a more 
comprehensive view of the poem he is reading, they will lead to a fuller 
recognition of its meaning. 


Chicago Literary Papyri. By Edgar J. Goodspeed, Assistant 
Projessor of Biblical and Patristic Greek in the University 
of Chicago. 


57 pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents 


There is good reason for believing that many of the papyri 
described by Dr. Goodspeed came from Ashmunén and ancient 
Karanis in the Fayim. ‘The texts considered are of the first, 
second, and third centuries and include three Homeric extracts; 
hitherto unpublished sections of Isocrates’ ‘““To Nicocles;”’ med- 
ical prescriptions of the second century; geometrical processes 
and Alexandrian hexameters extant in no other papyri. There 
is an appendix on ‘‘Chicago Papyri from Kém Ushim and Ash 
munén” and an “Index of Texts not Otherwise Extant.”’ Two 
half-tone plates of important papyri enhance the value of this 
publication. 
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Jerusalem in Bible Times: An Archaeological Handbook jor 
Travelers and Students. By Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Criticism 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary. 


150 pages, 12mo, flexible covers; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 


This book is the outcome of Professor Paton’s studies in the 
archaeological history of Jerusalem during his residence there as 
director of the American School of Oriental Study and Research. 
He found that no book gave a clear and succinct account of modern 
excavations and discoveries at a moderate price. Professor Paton 
identifies Bible sites with their modern names, locates the temple, 
the numerous ancient walls, and historic springs, pools, hills, 
and valleys. Sixty-seven charts and illustrations make the 
descriptions lucid and interesting. 


Christian Register. A trustworthy statement of known facts respecting 
Jerusalem. 


Springfield Republican. The amazing feature of the volume is the amount 
of illuminating material compressed in so small a volume, the design 
evidently being to give the largest amount of information at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers. By Wallace Nelson 
Stearns, Ph.D. 


135 pages, 12mo, cloth; net 75 cents; postpaid 83 cents 


In this carefully arranged collection Dr. Stearns has fulfilled 
with distinction his purpose of presenting in easily accessible 
form the fragments of a few Palestinian writers whose literary 
remains are not common property. After discussing Eusebius 
and the ‘“‘Praeparatio Evangelica” he takes up the fields of his- 
tory, philosophy, and poetry. The extracts from historians 
include fragments of Demetrius, Eupolenius, Artapanus, Aristeas, 
Malchus, and Thallus; of the poets: Philo, ‘Theodotus, and 
Ezekiel; of the philosophers, Aristobulus. The book presents 
every evidence of scholarly care in its preparation and is provided 
with a bibliography, a chronological table of authors, and exhaus- 
tive footnotes. 
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The Wars of Religion in France, 1559-1576: The Huguenots, 
Catherine de Medici, and Philip the Second. By James 
Westjall Thompson, Associate Professor of European History 
in the University of Chicago. 


Illustrated, 666 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.50, postpaid $4.84 


Our interpretation of the sixteenth century has been pro- 
foundly changed by the recent progress in economic history, 
and Professor Thompson is the first to apply its results to this 
period in France. In the matter of industrial history, the influ- 
ence of the failure of crops, and the disintegration of society as 
the result of war and plague, the book makes decidedly new 
contributions to the history of the Huguenot movement. 

World To-Day. The Wars of Religion in France is an elaborate work, but it 
is farthest possible from the mere perfunctory gathering together of 
sources. Professor Thompson writes in an easy style, and his story 
of the events leading up to Saint Bartholomew’s Day from the early days 
of the Huguenot revolt, is well balanced and essentially readable. 


Baltimore News. Learned and interesting. 


Biblical Ideas of Atonement: Their History and Significance. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton, John Merlin Powis Smith, and Gerald 


Birney Smith. 


338 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.11 


This book sets forth the content of the biblical teachings upon 
the subject of Atonement, and suggests the point of view from 
which these conceptions may profitably be studied at the present 
day. The attitude assumed toward the records throughout is 
that of historical interpretation rather than of theological systema- 
tization. Consequently the effort is to discover precisely what 
ideas of atonement are reflected by the biblical laws, institutions, 
and utterances. 

The authors employ the historical method throughout. To 
trace the history of an idea is to discover the forces that have 
co-operated to produce it and to transform it from age to age. 
The history of the idea is thus its best explanation. Yet as many 
readers will desire some indication of the value of those teachings 
for the present day, the closing section of the book (chaps. xii, 
xiii) is devoted to this aspect of the matter. 
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Studies in Galilee. By Ernest W. Gurney Masterman. 
Profusely illustrated, 170 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12 


Besides the Memoir of the Survey under the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and the relevant chapters in works dealing with the 
whole country, several learned monographs have been written in 
English and German upon the geography, the history, the archae- 
ology, and the present dialect ,of Galilee. Among these Dr. 
Masterman’s book will take a place of its own. It furnishes 
fresh and notable contributions to our knowledge of this famous 
region. It is richly stored with facts; it is lucidly written; and 
cannot fail to prove alike valuable to the expert and interesting to 
the ordinary reader. Dr. Masterman has labored for sixteen or 
seventeen years in the East and studied the land and the people 
minutely. His numerous papers in journals devoted to the his- 
tory or the geography of the Holy Land prove his acquaintance 
with the literature, ancient and modern, and have been largely 
used by experts. Very few know the recent history of the land 
or the life of the people like himself. 


Researches in Biblical Archaeology, Volume II: The Historic 
Exodus. By Olaj A. Toffteen, Professor of Semitic Languages 
and Old Testament Literature in the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. Published by the University of Chicago Press for the 
Oriental Society of that institution. 


360 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.72 


This volume deals with the historicity of the biblical story of 
the Exodus. In order to set this forth, the author enters into a 
serious examination of the evolutionary hypothesis of modern 
higher criticism, and then appeals to the monuments, in the light 
of which the Exodus is studied. 

New viewpoints and interpretations, ingenious suggestions, 
and a fascinating reconstruction of the history of the time appear 
on almost every page. 

As the book is written in popular style, easy to grasp at every 
point, even by the layman who may not be versed in technicalities 
of this kind, it is eminently adapted alike for the religious reader 
and the student of history. 
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Christ and the Eastern Soul: The Witness of the Oriental Con- 
sciousness to Jesus Christ. Lectures Delivered on the Barrows 
Foundation in India, Ceylon, and Japan. By the late Charles 
Cuthbert Hail. 


250 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.37 


The task undertaken is to show the best elements in oriental 
religion, and to point out in just what way they may contribute to 
Christianity. Analyzing the oriental consciousness, Dr. Hall 
finds four great elements of strength, which he defines as the 
Contemplative Life, the Presence of the Unseen, Aspiration toward 
Ultimate Being, and Reverence for Sanctions of the Past. He 
shows wherein Christianity may become more vital through the 
introduction of certain mystic strains, and oriental mysticism 
more virile by knowledge of the personal God of the Western 
World. 


Christian Evangelist. One knows not which to admire most, the author’s 
literary skill, his power of drawing delicate distinctions, his masterly 
grasp of the history of Christian thought, or his profound faith and 
reverent spirit. 


Westminster. His vision ought to make every humblest helper in the foreign 
missionary cause to lift up his heart and sing for joy. 


The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam: The Haskell Lectures 
on Comparative Religion Delivered before the University of 
Chicago in 1906. By Duncan Black MacDonald, Professor 
of Semitic Languages in Hartford Theological Seminary. 


330 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88 


It is universally conceded that the formal theology of a people 
is not a safe index to its real religious life. The theology of Islam 
is treated in-a host of volumes, but, singularly enough, no other 
author of the present generation has even attempted to depict for 
occidentals the Moslem religion as a fact in the daily conscious- 
ness of its followers. 

The Nation. We are indebted to Professor MacDonald for a valuable exposi- 
tion of one phase of Moslem thought. 
Hartford Times. Singularly lucid and entertaining. 
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The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle for Existence. By 
George Burman Foster, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
in the University of Chicago. 


316 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Tracing the development of religion through its successive 
stages, and expounding the various theories as to its origin—in 
ancestor worship, in general revelation, or in special revelation— 
our author points out the ultimate facts beneath the changing 
forms. “In a world strewn with dead gods, the question is 
whether modern humanity has, like the ancient, that religious 
need and capacity from which the bright consummate flower 
of the divine can grow.” ‘The author declares that dogmatic and 
scientific proof of deity have failed, and accordingly seeks to lead 
us back to knowledge which is purely experiential, and therefore, 
most valid. 

New York Evening Post. Demanding that the religious situation be faced 


with pitiless veracity, he has lived up to his own command, if candor and 
the free use of modern knowledge measure intellectual honesty at all. 


John Vance Cheney in the “‘San Francisco Examiner.” Our author is the 
champion of the religion-to-be. This is his offense; this and no more. 


The Teaching of Jesus about the Future According to the Synoptic 
Gospels. By Henry Burton Sharman, Instructor in New 
Testament History and Interpretation in the University of 
Chicago. 

398 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.26 


The contemporaries of Jesus had a very definite body of ideas 
about the future. Did Jesus share these ideas, or did he dis- 
regard the prevalent notions and elaborate a new set of concep- 
tions? Did he consider the Kingdom as something imminent, or 
as something with a distant future, when he himself was to appear 
as Judge? Did he assume that man is immortal, and are the vivid 
sketches of eternal torment from his mouth? These are questions 
upon which the author believes decision is not impossible. 


Congregationalist. A thorough and scholarly analysis of the Synoptic Gospels, 
which presents some important conclusions. 

Interior. His book contains elements of excellence which will place it among 
the indispensable works for future study on the subject. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A series of graded textbooks for religious education in the 
Sunday school, the day school, the home, and organized classes. 


KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


The Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift, and Story. By Carrie S. Ferris. 
Teacher’s manual, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.40. Permanent equipment 
for each pupil, $1.00 net; postage extra. Temporary material (renewed 
each year) for each pupil, 35 cents net; postage extra. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES 


Child Religion in Song and Story. (The Childin His World.) By Georgia L. 
Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, $1.25 net; post- 
paid $1.39. Sunday Story Reminders, pupil’s notebook, 4o cents net; 
postpaid 45 cents. 

Child Religion in Song and Story. (Walks with Jesus in His Home Country.) 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.40. Pupil’s notebook, 4o cents net; postpaid 
45 cents. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. Cham- 
berlin. Teacher's manual, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. The Books of the 
Bible, pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net; postpaid 30 cents. Smaller notebook, 
ro cents net; postpaid 12 cents. 

The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher's manual, 75 cents net; 
postpaid 83 cents. Pupil’s notebook, 50 cents net; postpaid 58 cents. 

Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. (In preparation.) 

Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1.13. Teacher’s manual (in preparation). 


SECONDARY SERIES 
The Gospel of Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.12. 


Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s text- 
book, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.13. 


The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1.12. Pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net; postage extra. 


Old Testament History and Prophecy. By Clifton D. Gray. (In preparation.) 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 
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ADULT SERIES 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.14. 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.10. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.12. 

Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F.Waring. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton, $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.07. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

Social Duties. By Charles Richmond Henderson. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 

Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. $1.25 net; 
postpaid $1 . 37. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
OUTLINE STUDIES 


The Life of the Christ. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net; postpaid, 54 cents. 

The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Founding of the Christian Church. ‘By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. Harper. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. By Shailer Mathews. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Universal Element in the Psalter. By John M. P. Smith and Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. 50 cents net; postpaid 53 cents. 

The Book of Job, or the Problem of Human Suffering. By William R. Harper. 
25 cents net; postpaid 27 cents. 

The Four Letters of Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 25 cents net; postpaid 27 
cents. 

The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books. By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. 50 cents net; postpaid 54 cents. 
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The Child and His Religion. By George E. Dawson, of the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 


130 pages, 16mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


The aim of the book is to suggest the principal elements in 
the child’s religious nature and training. The first chapter treats 
of interest as the fundamental dynamic factor in life and growth. 
The second chapter considers the child’s natural religious reac- 
tions to its environing world as modes of such interest. The 
third chapter gives the results of an inductive study of children’s 
interest in the Bible. And the fourth chapter applies the prin- 
ciples thus brought to light to the general problem of religious 
education. 

The book is not a systematic treatise on the psychology of the 
child nor on religious education. It is believed, however, that 
it presents many essential principles that have not elsewhere 
been so fully worked out. Its subject-matter is the outgrowth of 
many years’ investigation of the religious life of the child. 


The Psychology of Prayer. By Anna Louise Strong. 
120 pages, 16mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


Does prayer justify itself? Who has not pondered this 
question? In her monograph Miss Strong makes an exhaustive 
examination of the psychological processes involved in prayer. 
To answer the question propounded above in terms of her own 
conclusions is no part of her design: instead she presents an 
analysis of the operations of the human consciousness from which 
we may draw our own conclusions. For instance, the confidence 
engendered by a prayer for health itself leads to health; in like 
manner, prayer as a form of suggestion assists in the shaking-off 
of disease; but she does not attempt to say whether in other 
ways prayer may be efficacious. 


Review and Expositor. Miss Strong has given us in her monograph a fine 
example in applying to the more complex and more vitally important 
fields of life the scientific spirit and method. 


Cumberland Presbyterian. It would be difficult to speak too highly of this 
comparatively brief study in a fascinating field. 
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English Poems. Selected and Edited with [Illustrative and 
Explanatory Notes and Bibliographies. By Walter C. Bron- 
son, Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 


THE ELIZABETHAN AGE AND THE PURITAN PERIOD 


So favorable has been the reception accorded The Nineteenth 
Century and The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century that the 
present volume needs little introduction. It follows the same gen- 
eral plan as its predecessors, with the added advantage of an es- 
pecially fascinating field—the most spontaneous and exuberant 
period of English poetry. 


ENGLISH POEMS 
Old and Middle English, Early Drama, and Ballads. 


In Press 


The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period. 
550 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century. 
552 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
schoo edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Nineteenth Century. 
635 pages, r2mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.68 
school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Syntax of High School Latin: Statistics and Selected Examples 
Arranged under Grammatical Headings and in Order oj 
Occurrence by Fijty Collaborators. Edited by Lee Byrne, 
Central High School, St. Louis. 


56 pages, 8vo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


The needed basis for the linguistic part of secondary Latin 
instruction, furnished, on the side of vocabulary, by Professor 
Lodge in his Vocabulary of High School Latin in 1907, is 
here supplied for syntax. The book gives statistics for the use 
of constructions in each author and, on the basis of these statistics 
suggests the natural assignment of syntax material to the various 
years of high-school work, as well as a general standard for the 
selection of the valuable and the elimination of the unimportant 
American Educational Review. This volume supplies the need of a reliable 


basis for instruction in Latin in the secondary schools, and enables the 
teacher to eliminate much of the heretofore wasted effort. 
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Petrarch’s Letters to Classical Authors (Translation and Notes). By Mario 
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Sectionalism in Virginia. By Charles H. Ambler. 


The Development of the Subjective Standpoint in the Post-Aristotelian Philoso- 
phy. By Dagny G. Sunne. 


The Recent Development of Agricultural Education. By Benjamin M. Davis. 


A Critical Study of Current Theories of Moral Education. By Joseph Kin- 
mont Hart. 


Religious Education. By Theodore G. Soares. 


The Story of Paul of Tarsus (Constructive Bible Studies). By Louise Warren 
Atkinson. 


Ezra Studies. By Charles C. Torrey. 
The Finality of the Christian Religion, Part II. By George Burman Foster. 
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HIS volume contains the texts, in 
English translation where English is 
not the original language, of the con- 
stitutions or fundamental laws of the Argen- 
tine nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. These constitutions have not here- 
tofore been available in any one English 
collection, and a number of them have not 
before appeared in English translation. 
Each constitution is preceded by a 
brief historical introduction, and is followed 
by a select list of the most important books 
dealing with the government of the country 
under consideration. 
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Simplified Spelling and Reason 





PELLING should be a matter not of sentiment but of science; not 
of prejudis, but of reason. The simplification of spelling is a 
scientific idea; and the application of scientific ideas is the only 


way to educational and social improvement. 


The men verst in English filology are the foremost in urging 
the regulation of English spelling, so that it shall better serv its 
purpose. Many thousand teachers in colleges and schools have 
signd the agreement to use simplified spellings. Among these are nearly a 
thousand of the activ members of the National Education Association. Many 
hundreds of the men in the scientific bureaus of the government, many civil, 
electrical, and mechanical engineers, many officers of the army and navy, and 





nearly one thousand of the men of science whose names are included in the 
biografical directory of ‘American Men of Science,” have signd the card agreeing 
to use the simpler spellings recommended by the Simplified Spelling Board. 


Every one who has investigated the subject with open mind and in the spirit of 
a scholar has come to the same conclusion, which is that English spelling is 
unnecessarily defectiv, irregular and vexatious; that it ought to be improved; 
that it can be improved ; and that it will be improved, either directly, by the efforts 
of scholars and educators, or indirectly, and in a longer time, as the necessary 


result of the general progress in knowledge. 


The Simplified Spelling Board was organized to expedite this natural progress, 
and to apply even to English spelling the ordinary processes of reasoning, in 
order that persons now living, that children now being taught, and those who will 
be taught in the schools in the next five or ten years, shall reap the benefit, in 
their lives, of an improvement which is certain to come, in any case, at a later 


period. 


The Simplified Spelling Board and the Advisory Council include many emi- 
nent filologists and educators, leading men of science, distinguisht men of letters 
and men of affairs; and they are working together to inform and educate public 
opinion in this matter, and to put into practis their proposals of reform. 


The Simplified Spelling Board publishes many circulars of information, which, 
with a card of agreement, will be sent to any one free upon request. Any one 
who signs the card thereby signifies his approval of the principle and practis of 
simplified -spelling, has his name recorded on the roll of permanent adherents, 
and receives free the regular publications of the Board. Address 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING BOARD, 
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A SUGGESTION AS TO THE FIRST FORM OF 
II KINGS 13 


By Howe.t M. Haypn 


Western Reserve University 


By the “first form” of this chapter is meant the form given it 
by the first Deuteronomic editor (Commonly called RP) in his work, 
which is generally recognized to have contained less material than 
the present book of Kings. The aim of this article will be two- 
fold: (a) To determine those parts of the chapter which are later 
than R”, together with their sources; and (6) to exhibit the form 
of the chapter as originally written by R?, through the elimination 
of these later portions, and the restoration of what remains to its 
proper order. 

a) The chapter, as it stands, divides itself into: (1) an account 
of the reign of Jehoahaz of Israel, vv. 1-9; (2) an account of the 
reign of Jehoash of Israel, vv. 10-13, 22-25; and (3) the stories of 
the death of Elisha and of the miraculous efficacy of his bones, 
vv. 14-21, which separate the narrative concerning Jehoash into 
two parts. 

In (1), vv. 1,2 present the regular R? formula for the beginning 
of a reign of the Northern Kingdom while vv. 8, 9 do the same for 
the end of areign. V. 7 is generally regarded as having been drawn 
from an earlier historical source by RP. Upon vv. 4-6 opinion is 
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divided, some recent authorities, as Benzinger' and Skinner,’ holding 
them to be later than RP, and others, as Burney’ and Kent,’ to be 
simply R?’s comment. V.3 Kent holds to be R?, while Benzinger, 
Burney, and Skinner would assign it to his earlier historical source, 
although Skinner is not entirely satisfied so to do, as will appear 
presently. The problem of ‘vv. 3-6 centers in the determination of 
the person referred to in the “For he” of v. 7, “For he left not to 
Jehoahaz,” ete. Who is “he”? Manifestly it is no one mentioned 
in vv. 5,6, which probably accounts for the putting of these two 
verses in parenthesis by the English Revisers of 1885 and the Ameri- 
an Revisers of 1901, an arrangement, however, which ignores the 
internal connection between vv. 4 and 5, and still leaves the “he” 
ambiguous. Benzinger and Skinner both make clear the unity of 
vv. 4 and 5, and refer the “he” back to v. 3, not v. 4, but their 
is the king 


agreement ends here, since Benzinger is sure that “he” 


of Syria, and Skinner equally certain that “he” can mean only 
Jahweh. Burney avoids the difficulty very cleverly by taking the 
construction of v. 7 as impersonal, “For there was not left to 
Jehoahaz,”’ ete., and as he can cite the renderings of LXX, Luc., 
Vulg. and Syriac in support of his position, as well as Hebrew 
parallels, he makes out a strong case. Kent avoids the force of the 
“> by translating v. 7, “And he left not,” ete. 

None of these solutions serve to clear up beyond question the 
identity of the one referred to in the “for he,” and therefore the 
present writer ventures to suggest another, which involves a new 
theory as to the first form of the whole chapter. His start is taken 
from the work of Benzinger and Skinner, who, in contending for 
the unity of vv. 4 and 5, bring out an element in those verses which 
argues rather for the unity of vv. 3-5. Indeed, Skinner seems to 
appreciate this, for he hints at his impression of the unity of vv. 3-5, 
and does not find satisfaction in the analysis he finally accepts. 
This common clement, which Benzinger recognizes in vv. 4 and 5, 
and Skinner in vv. 3-5 (but without following up), is found in cer- 
tain phrases which strongly suggest the editorial framework of 


1A. T., Kurzer Hand-Commentar, ‘‘ Kénige,”’ 1899, p. 162. 


2 New Century Bible, *‘ Kings,’’ pp. 347 f. 
3 Notes on the Hel Text of Kings, 1903, pp. 315, 316. 
4 Student’s O. T., Vol. I1, 1905, pp. 246, 247. 
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Judges. Thus, v. 3: ‘ And the anger of Jahweh was kindled against 
Israel, and He delivered them into the hand of,” ef. Judg. 2:14, and 
also Judg. 3:8 and 10:7, where “sold” occurs instead of “delivered.” 
Again, v. 4: “The king of Syria oppressed them.’”’ This same word 
for oppress, VT, is found in Judg. 2:18 and 10:12 following the 
phrase “And the anger of Jahweh,” ete., as here. Once more, 
v. 5: “And Jahweh gave Israel a Saviour,” ef. Judg. 3:9 and 3:15, 
where the phrase is: “Jahweh raised up a Saviour,” a very slight 
difference. The parallelism of these verses, II Kings 13:3-5, with 
Judges is most strikingly exhibited by placing them side by side 
with one particular series of verses from that book, which has just 
been quoted under the several phrases, viz.: Judg. 3:8, 9. It is 
true that in this passage “the children of Israel cried unto Jahweh,”’ 
while Jehoahaz “besought Jahweh”—Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon 
“appeased Jahweh’”’—a different expression, but nevertheless the 
parallelism is very striking, and can hardly be accidental. 

As against Kent, who holds that v. 3 belongs to RP, and Burney, 
Benzinger, and, reluctantly, Skinner, who hold that it was drawn 
by RP from an earlier historical source, the writer, then, would 
contend, on the basis of its like parallelism with phrases from the 
editorial framework of Judges, that v. 3 goes with vv. 4, 5, and is 
later than RP. 

It is significant just here that the phrase: ‘And the anger of 
Jahweh was kindled against Israel” does not occur elsewhere in the 
book of Kings,’ although the phrase that generally precedes it in 
Judges: “And the children of Israel did that which was evil in the 
sight of Jahweh,” adapted to the individual king, is one of RP’s 
stock expressions. This would seem to make against R’s author- 
ship of the phrase here, and so against his writing of v. 3. And as 
to the more usual theory that v. 3 was drawn by RP from his earlier 
historical source, while it is very evident that to say somebody’s 
“anger was kindled” was the usual phrase in the historical books, 
when that idea was to be set forth, and while further the phrase: 
“And the anger of Jahweh was kindled” occurs in Exod., Num., 
Deut., and Sam., and even the phrase: “ And the anger of Jahweh 
was kindled against Israel,” in Num. 25:3 and 32:13, and, with 


5 For the nearest approach to it, see II Kings 23:26. 
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another form of the verb, in II Sam. 24:1—some of which passages 
would doubtless be classed as from early sources—still it is to be 
observed that the whole phrase of v. 3: “And the anger of Jahweh 
was kindled . . . . and He delivered ... . into the hand of” is 
found only here and in Judg. 2:14, in what might be called the 
editor’s preface. This being so, even though the possibility that 
v. 3 was drawn by RP? from earlier historical material cannot be 
denied, the balance of probability would seem to incline to the view of 
the present writer that v. 3 belongs with vv. 4, 5, and is later than RP. 

V. 6, the only verse of (1) remaining, is of no importance in this 
particular discussion. It may well be a later gloss upon v. 4, as 
Benzinger suggests. Its clumsy repetition of a part of v. 2 shows 
that it is, at any rate, later than RP, and so an addition to his text. 
Tosum up, then, the results of the discussion thus far, Benzinger and 
Skinner hold that II Kings 13:4, 5 are from an editor or redactor 
later than RP—eall him RJ for convenience—whose phraseology is 
modeled on that of the editor of the Book of Judges. The present 
writer agrees entirely with them, but he would add v. 3 to those 
assigned to RJ, and his analysis of vv. 1-9 would therefore be: 

Vv. 1-2, R”’s formula. 

Vv. 3-5, a later addition by R’. 

V. 6, a still later gloss. 

V. 7, R®’s extract from an earlier source. 

Vv. 8-9, R”’s formula. 

(2) At the outset of the account of Jehoash’s reign—vv. 10-13, 
22-25—occurs R’s familiar introductory formula, vv. 10, 11, to 
which vv. 12-13 supply a very startling continnation, to say the 
least, since they summarily terminate Jehoash’s life and activities, 
in phrases all but identical with R’s concluding formula, before 
they have been well started. Manifestly, something is wrong with 
these verses (12, 13). Either, as Kent suggests, they are a late 
addition, made by a copyist who failed to note the entirely regular 
RP formula for the end of Jehoash’s reign at 14:15-16, or, they are 
genuine, but misplaced, parts of R?’s work, belonging properly 
where they are actually found in Lucian’s text, at the end of the 
thirteenth chapter, after vv. 24, 25. 

Either theory is beset with difficulties, though the present writer 


is inclined to accept Lucian’s text here, as affording the better solu- 
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tion of the two. If, indeed, the very tempting hypothesis that 
14:8-16 originally formed a part of the narrative of Jehoash and 
not, as it stands, of Amaziah, coming after 13:25—if this could be 
successfully maintained, then the view that 13:12, 13 is a late addi- 
tion would be preferable; but the implications of 14:1-7 probably 
preclude such a transposition of verses. Regarding vv. 22-25, 
vv. 22, 24, 25 are most naturally taken as a part of R?’s work, 
extracts from his earlier historical source. They certainly read 
like other verses which are so classified elsewhere in the book, and 
are generally so assigned. 

V. 23 is a didactic comment in a vein a shade more diffuse than 
RP allows himself, and is assigned by Benzinger to the same RJ 
who has been already described in connection with vv. 3-5. 
Benzinger is followed in this by Skinner, and the present writer 
accepts their conclusions, which also include, it may be added, the 
assignment of vv. 26, 27 of chap. 14 to this same RY. (Note the 
expression “Saved” in 14:27, parallel to the “Saviour” of 13:5.) 
The analysis of (2), then, would be as follows: 

Vv. 10, 11, R”’s formula. 

Vv. 12, 13, misplaced verses, probably belonging after v. 25. 

V. 22, R”’s extract from an earlier source. 

V. 23, a later addition by R’. 

Vy. 24, 25, R®’s extract from an earlier source. 

(3) The present writer will hardly need to say, after the analyses 
of (1) and (2) just given, that he holds the Elisha stories of vv. 14-19 
and vv. 20, 21 to be insertions in the text, and later than RP. This 
assumption is, indeed, vital to his theory of the original form of the 
chapter, but, entirely apart from that consideration, it is not by 
any means an unlikely one. There is evident in the Elijah and 
Elisha narratives in Kings a freedom and picturesqueness of style 
foreign to RP, generally ascribed to the influence of oral transmission, 
and it is surely very possible that they are later insertions in RP’s 
work. Hence, while the assumption, in the very nature of the case, 
‘an never be proved, the possibility of its correctness is enough to 
justify the present writer in developing his theory of the chapter. 
And the same is true of the further assumption, likewise essential to 
the writer’s theory, that these Elisha stories were inserted in the chap- 
ter at a time later even than RY. The number of redactions through 
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which such a book as Kings passed before reaching its present form 
can never be so absolutely determined as to preclude such a possibility, 
and in the manifest confusion of the present text of the chapter, 
any theory which will bring order out of chaos, provided it be not 
an utterly impossible one, is worth following out. The writer’s 
analysis of (3) would then be: 

Vv. 14-19, 20-21, Elisha stories, inserted by a redactor later than 
both R? and R:. 

b) The data therefor having been assembled by the above 
analysis, the reconstruction of the first (R?’s) form of the chapter 
will now be attempted. First of all, of course, came vv. 1, 2, begin- 
ning the account of Jehoahaz’s reign in R’s usual manner. Then, 
since vv. 3-6 are by hypothesis later than RP, would come v. 7, 
R°’s extract from his earlier historical source. But v. 7 forms the 
conclusion of a sentence, whose beginning is manifestly not vv. 1, 2. 
Its first word is “for.” This gap must be bridged, somehow, and 
only verses assigned to RP by the foregoing analysis, of course, are 
available for doing it. Vv. 8, 9 are R’s, but they find their proper 
place after, not before, v. 7, in concluding the account of Jehoahaz’s 
reign, and vv. 12, 13, probably also R”’s, while out of place where 
they stand, concern Jehoash, not Jehoahaz, and would not fit here 
anyway. Vv. 14-21 also concern Jehoash in a way and are by hypoth- 
esis later than R?. This brings v. 22 into consideration as next in 
order, and also, by the analysis, an extract by RP from his earlier 
historical source, which being likewise the case with v. 7, the two 
verses have that much in common, at least. It is also to be noted 
that v. 22 seems out of place where it stands, and is not really needed 
to explain vv. 24, 25. (V. 23 is later than RP by hypothesis.) If 
v. 22, then, be inserted between v. 2 and v. 7, the whole RP passage 


concerning Jehoahaz, beginning with v. 1, would read as follows: 


“In the three and twentieth year of Joash . . . . Jehoahaz 
began to reign .. . . and he did that which was evil. . .. . And 


Hazael King of Syria oppressed Israel all the days of Jehoahaz. 
For there was not left to Jehoahaz’ of the people save fifty horsemen 

... for the king of Syria destroyed them. . . .. Now the rest 
of the acts of Jehoahaz, and all that he did . . . . and Joash his 
son reigned in his stead.” 


6 Burney’s rendering, see under (1) in a). 
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The present writer would contend that this restoration is entirely 
in the manner of R?, as he again and again combines his extracts 
from earlier sources with his familiar formulae, to describe the reigns 
of the different kings of Israel. It provides, moreover, a perfectly 
clear antecedent to the “for” or “for he” of v. 7 in: “ Hazael king 
and that, too, without breaking 


” 


of Syria oppressed Israel, 
into the manifest unity of vv. 3-5, as all other theories of the passage 
do. Before suggesting on what principle R’ worked in displacing 
v. 22 and inserting vv. 3-5 in its place, it will be well to complete 
the first form of the entire chapter according to the theory of the 
present writer. Thus far, it is contended, R”’s original order ran: 
vv. 1-2, 22, 7-9. This finished the account of Jehoahaz. Vv. 10, 11 
followed vv. 8, 9 as now, beginning the account of Jehoash’s reign, 
and then came vv. 24, 25, continuing that account, with vv. 12, 13, 
probably,’ to bring it to an end in the usual manner of RP and to 
close the original chap. 13. The assumptions involved herein, 
respecting vv. 12-13, 23, and 14-21, have already been discussed. 

This then—i. e., 13:1-2, 22, 7-11, 24-25, 12-13 (probably)— 
was the passage RP composed, and RJ found and modified, accord- 
to the theory, by the insertion of vv. 3-5 and 23. What was the 
principle upon which RJ worked? Can his process of reasoning be 
so far recovered as to render such insertions by him probable? 
The writer is persuaded that it can be, substantially as follows: 
While reading R?’s work one day, he noticed what appeared to 
him to be a contradiction in the statement of v. 22—which then, 
it will be remembered, stood next to v. 2, and concerned Jehoahaz— 
as compared with that of v. 25—which then, with v. 24, followed 
immediately after v. 11, and concerned Jehoash. V. 22 says that 
“Hazael King of Syria oppressed Israel all the days of Jehoahaz,”’ 
but v. 25 says that: “Jehoash the son of Jehoahaz took again out 
of the hand of Ben-hadad the son of Hazael the cities which he had 
taken out of the hand of Jehoahaz.”’ “ How can that be,” thought 
RJ, “if Hazael oppressed Israel all the days of Jehoahaz?” And 
therefore he determined to correct R”’s blunder. But R’ noted 
another thing in v. 22. It says that Hazael “oppressed”’ (ym) 
Israel and this rare word at once recalled to R’ the familiar passages 


7 So Lucian’s text. See the discussion in a), (2). 
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in Judges where it is also used. If now there be added to these 
two components of R/’s state of mind, a third which has been sug- 
gested by Skinner, i. e., a great admiration for king Jeroboam II, 
proof of which is found in 14:26, 27, it is reasonably clear why he 
put vv. 3-5 in the place of v. 22, and why also vv. 3-5 took the 
form they did. R*% wished first of all to correct Rs historical 
slip by making Ben-hadad also, as well as his father Hazael, an 
oppressor of Israel in the days of Jehoahaz (see v. 3), and while 
he was doing that, he thought he would improve the opportunity 
to enlarge upon R? by an improving story, told after the manner 
of Judges, which should pigture Jehoahaz as humbling himself under 
Jahweh’s chastening hand, and thus helping to bring to Israel a 
“Saviour,” in the person of his (R¥’s) great hero, Jeroboam II (see 
v. 5; ef. 14:27). 

So much for R?’s insertion of vv. 3-5 in place of v. 22. What, 
now, should he do with v. 22? Should he suppress it altogether? 
Why do that, now that he has corrected any misconception to 
which it might give rise? Rather, let it come in as a fitting intro- 
duction to the conquests of Jehoash, and as a peg on which to hang 
a further word of encouragement. So he inserts it after the begin- 
ning of the account of Jehoash (v. 11), and writes v. 23 in comment, 
having in mind Jehoash’s victories, and advancing toward his 
climax in the greater deeds of Jeroboam II. Burney notes that 
Lucian’s text puts v. 23 after v. 7, and prefers that order as easier 
to account for than the present text, but he does not follow Ben- 
zinger and Skinner in holding to a later redaction by RJ, as does 
the writer. Lucian’s variant order may well be taken as a further 
indication of the confusion of the text of chap. 13—already unde- 
niably evident from other verses, e. g., 12-13—without giving it 
the preference over the Massoretic text here. 

In conclusion, it will be desirable to place side by side chap. 13 
as left by R, and as left by RY, thus (reading continuously in 
either case): 

R?, vv. 1-2, 22, 7-11, 24-25, 12-13. 

R’, vv. 1-5, 7-11, 22-25, 12-13. 

Later hands inserted v. 6 and vy. 14-21 in the chapter, and changed 


9 


the position of vv. 12-13. 











A HOMILY BY MOSES BAR CEPHA 


By F. E. Nurse 


Emporia, Kansas 


INTRODUCTION 

The author of this homily, Moses bar Cepha, better known under 
his acquired name of Severus, is a familiar Jacobite character in the 
Christian church in Syria. Born in the village of Meshad al-IXohail 
on the Tigris about 813 A. D., he was one of the most voluminous 
writers of Syriac literature, having written commentaries on the 
entire Old and New Testaments, disputations against heresies, a 
treatise’on the soul, numerous sermons and homilies, and discourses 
on all the feasts of the church. 

We have here the text’ and translation of one of these homilies, 
catalogued in Vol. CCVI of the Manuscrits orientaux, H. Zotenburg, 
1874, copied in the summer of 1905 in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
This is a specimen of the later Syriac; the repeated recurrence of the 
< and wy as well as the not infrequent use of Greek words, and the 
long-drawn-out protases and apodoses betray Greek influence and 
also the effort on the part of the author to lend a dignity fitting his 
great theme. The great number of philosophical and logical premises 
are also examples of the assimilation of the Greek form of thought 
with an entire lack of its content. As to the subject-matter, one 
must say, as did Renan long ago, the predominant characteristic of 
the Syrian is a certain mediocrity. This homily is a fair example of 
empty phraseology. Obedient to the homiletic rule of all ages, 
when the preacher has little to say, he quotes Scripture or repeats the 
same thought in other words. If the form and style of the composi- 
tion show Greek influence, so the content is perfectly Jewish in 
nature. The symbolizing and parallelizing of the Talmudie and 
Rabbinical writings find a counterpart here. It is an example of a 
style of Bible interpretation which has predominated through all 


1T wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor C. C. Torrey for his corrections 
of several mistakes in the transcription of the Syriac text and of faulty translations of 
several passages. 
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the history of the Church and which only now is happily passing 
away. As a specimen of the thought and style of the head of an 
isolated church of the ninth century it is not without interest. 
Whether of value or not, its contents challenge our respect for the 
unwavering and fervent faith of this old soldier of the cross who 
spent the fourscore years and ten of his life combating the “lying 
heresies” and fighting the good fight with a steadfastness and rigor 
which have won him for all time the name of “ The Severe.”’ 
TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 
The Birth of John 


Words of Moses bar Cepha on “The Birth of John.” It is proper 
that we should investigate a number of things here, and first the 
question, ‘What is this pinax which he mentioned?” And some 
say that these were little, black boards on which one wrote with 
pencils. Others say that he called here an ordinary tablet a pinax, 
and others say that he named a writing-tablet a pinax. 

A second word: On account of which word of the words which 
the angel said to Zechariah did he bind his tongue and make dumb 
his speech, as he said to him, “Thou shalt not be able to speak until 
these things occur”? Was it then because he said to him, “ Elisa- 
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beth, thy wife, shall bear thee a son”? But see, John was born and 
Zechariah was more dumb than the fishes. Or was it because of this, 
“Many shall rejoice in his birth”? But see, the neighbors and 
relatives rejoiced and Zechariah remained silent still. Or was it 
because of this, ‘ Until he shall be filled with the Holy Spirit while 
he is yet in the womb of his mother”? But see, he was filled and he 
rejoiced, and Zechariah was silent still. Or because of this, ‘“ He 
shall be great before the Lord, and wine and strong drink shall he 
not drink, and many of the children of Isracl shall he turn to the 
Lord their God, and he shall go before him in the spirit and in the 
power of Elias, the prophet, and he shall turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children”? And see, the tongue of Zechariah was released, 
that is, his speech was made free, before these things occurred. 
And because of which of these words was his tongue imprisoned and 
his speech made dumb? And we say: “The angel said to him two 
words both of which Zechariah doubted: One, ‘ Elisabeth, thy wife, 
shall bear thee a son;’ the other, ‘Thou shalt call his name John’!” 
And Zechariah doubted both these two and he said, ‘‘ How can a son 
be to me when I am an old man and my wife is advanced in her days? 
And if it should occur and be to me, why should I eall his name John, 
which is a strange name in my family?” And it may be known that 
he doubted both these two from this, that John was born and Zecha- 


riah remained dumb still; and from this, that the angel said to him, 


“From now on shalt thou be dumb,” not, “until this thing shall be,”’ 
which would be a sign of one word, but, “until these things shall be,”’ 


which is a proof of two words. Therefore it is known that he doubted 
two things; this, that a son should be born to him, and this, that he 
should call his name John. If then a man should make objection 
and should say that these two things are anterior in the order of the 
Scripture (I mean namely, the one: “She shall bear thee a son,” 
and the other: ‘Thou shalt call his name John”) to this: ‘Thou 
shalt be dumb and not able to speak until these things come to 
pass;” then we reply to him, that it is the custom of Scripture to 
place the former things after and the latter things before. And 
this is known from this very passage; for the angel said, “ He shall 
be filled with the Holy Spirit while yet in the womb of his mother.”’ 


He placed that before this. And who is so simple and foolish as to 
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think that after he had abstained and had been a Nazarite from wine 
and strong drink, he returned to the womb of his mother and was 
filled with the Holy Spirit, according to that which the order of the 
words required? Therefore it is proved that the Scripture is 
accustomed to place the former things after and the latter things 
before. 

A third word; why did he not call his name John with his mouth 
as he wrote it on the tablet? And we say, Because he tried at this 
time to speak and he could not, for the angel had said two things to 
him: one, “Thou shalt call his name John;” and the other, “Thou 
shalt not be able to speak until thou hast called his name John.” 
And therefore he was constrained by both the two: On the one side 
constrained and compelled him the word of the angel, “Thou shalt 
not be able to speak;” and on the other side constrained and com- 
pelled him the word of the angel, “Thou shalt call his name John.” 
It was not removed from him that he should not be able to speak, and 
yet, if he should not be able to speak how could he call his name 
John? It was truly a singular experience, and not an ordinary one, 
which tormented Zechariah. Therefore because he was compelled 
by these two, he asked for a tablet and he wrote and said ‘‘ His name 
is John.”’ And as he wrote on the tablet he freed both of the two, 
“Thou shalt call his name John,” and “Thou shalt not be able to 
speak until thou shalt have called his name John.”’ The two then 
were fulfilled and served their purpose and neither of them fell to 
the ground. For when his hand wrote, straightway his tongue 
began to pronounce and just as he finished its last letter, which was 
hé, his tongue was set free and he said, “John is his name.” Again, 
he wrote his name on the tablet because the Old Testament began in 
writing; as God said to Moses, “ Hew for thyself two stones and 
write upon them the words, ete.” It was proper then that the New 
Testament also should begin in writing and on a tablet. In the 
writing of the table were ten words; and here on the tablet were ten 


letters, “John is his name.” And there Moses stuttered in speaking, 
here Zechariah was dumb, without speech. 

A fourth word; how did Zechariah write “John,” alone or the 
three members, thus, “John his name”? But Luke, the Evangelist, 


did not say so. To me is the assurance that he wrote the three 
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members, thus, “John his name.’’ And this may be known from 
the fact that if he had written “John” alone, it would have been 
thought that to Zechariah was the name John due, and not to the 
divine agency, that which in the house of the Holy of Holies spoke 
and named him John. And so then if he had written, “ He shall be 
valled John,” it would have been thought that the naming of John 
was from Zechariah. And a testimony to this is that as Elisabeth 
said, “He shall be called John,” they said to her, “There is no man 
in thy family who is called by this name.”’ Thou seest how those 
who heard considered that to Elisabeth was the giving of the name 
John and not to the divine agency. So they would have done to 
Zechariah also had he written, ‘ He shall be called John.”’ In two 
‘ases would it have been thought, then, that Zechariah named John; 
that is, if he had written “John;” and if he had written, “ He shall 
be called John.” It is proved therefore that Zechariah wrote three 
members thus, “John his name.” He meant, namely: “Do not 
ask me concerning his name, for it is not given to me that I should 
name him or should give him a name: but John is his name, as he 
was named by the angel in the house of the Holy of Holies.’”’ There- 
fore those who were assembled were silent when they heard, and did 
not expostulate with Zechariah. For if they had not comprehended 
that he was thus named by the divine agency and not by Zechariah, 
it would have been easy to expostulate with him, ‘There is no man 
in thy family who is called by this name,” as they had expostulated 
with Elisabeth. 

A fifth word; why did not his tongue name him John, as the angel 
had said, instead of his hand writing it? And on this subject we will 
say many things. Firstly, both things happened, the hand wrote 
and the tongue of Zechariah named him John. Secondly, because 
Zechariah was the cause of this, for he had doubted, and he paid 
a penalty worthy of his doubting, a silence for nine months. 
Thirdly, because the hand was more fitting than the tongue for John, 
because there are five fingers on the hand and five letters in the name 
of John, and in that of his father Zechariah five letters. So also of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the propagators of their family, were 


five letters to each of their names. Fourthly, because his right hand 


was destined to be placed on the head of his Master. Fifthly, in 
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order that Zechariah might receive complete absolution that he had 
doubted concerning John, for there is not among the organs of sense 
one which is so effective in the dissipation of doubts as is the hand. 
And Thomas testified that until he should touch with his hand the 
side, his doubts would not be removed; and behold, on the eighth 
day after the resurrection of the Lord, Thomas was convinced. And 
on the eighth day, that of the circumcision of John, Zechariah was 
convinced. And also the Lord said in the presence of his disciples, 
“Touch me, and know that to a spirit are not flesh and bones as ye 
see are to me.” Sixthly, because it typified in advance the hand of 
the Lord, which should be with him. And truly the hand of the 
Lord was with him. 

A sixth word; why was John called by a foreign name, one 
foreign to the family of Zechariah and of Elisabeth? And we say, 
for many reasons. Firstly, because he was to be the messenger of a 
king, that one who should renew the world from of old. Therefore he 
was called by a new name. Secondly, he was called by a new name 
because he should preach new things to the Children of Israel. For 
he said to the people, ‘ He who has two cloaks shall give to him who 
has none.” And he said to the publicans, “Do not demand more 
than is commanded to you to demand.”’ And he said to the soldiers, 
“Do not vex any man, and do not oppress any man, but let your 
wages be sufficient for you.”” Thirdly, because “John” is, inter- 
preted, “grace;” and moreover, the New Testament, of which 
John was to be the representative, is full of grace. As Simeon, the 
old man, said, “ Behold, my eyes have seen thy mercy.”” And the 
Virgin Mary said also, “ And his mercy is to ages and generations on 
those who fear him;” and, “ He hath called to memory his mercy, as 
he spoke with our fathers.” Fourthly, because it was a great and 
exalted mercy, that an old man, advanced in days, and an old 
woman, barren and advanced in days, should bear a son. 

A seventh word is necessary. For what reason was the going of 
John to the wilderness, and how old was he when he went to the wilder- 
ness, and from whom did he learn to speak, and how? The cause of 
his going to the wilderness was: as the Magi came to Judea at the 
time of the birth of the Lord, the Messiah, and all Jerusalem was 
disturbed, as it is written in the Gospel of Matthew, and Herod called 
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them and spoke with them and said to them, “ Go, search, and when 
ye shall have found Him, come, show me, that I may go and worship 
Him,” they went forth and left him and did not return again to him. 
And therefore he grew very angry and excited. And while he was 


making inquiry with the priests and the wise men, where the Messiah 


should be born, a man from those standing by said to him, “In our * 


neighborhood is a certain boy, who was recently born, a son of 
Zechariah, the priest. And I hear from many, that they say, ‘This 
one is the Messiah.’’’ And Herod sent and brought Zechariah, 
and he questioned him, “ Where is thy son?” And he answered him, 
“Behold, he is at home with his mother.’ He said to him, “Go, 
bring him; and if thou bringest him not, thou shalt die a shameful 
death.”’ A man from those standing by and hearing ran and informed 
Elisabeth, his mother. She then took John hastily in her bosom 
and went to the wilderness of the Ziphites. And they hid them- 
selves there, he and she. Herod then sent Zechariah that he should 
bring the child, sending armed soldiers with him. As Zechariah 
arrived at his house he found neither John nor his mother, and he 
feared to return to Herod, so he went and took refuge in the temple. 
Herod sent then and killed him between the temple and the altar, 
as it is written in the Gospel of Luke and in others. Others say, 
John was moved by the ageney of the Holy Spirit to go forth to the 
desert and dwell there thirty years. We say, moreover, that the 
going of John to the wilderness was by divine agency, in order that 
his testimony to the Messiah might be believed and that there should 
be nothing doubtful in it. So because there was a relationship 
between his mother and the mother of the Messiah (so that the angel 
said to Mary, “ Behold, Elisabeth, thy cousin”), and he was destined 
to testify great things of the Messiah, namely, “This one is the 
Lamb of God;” and ‘“ Whoever does not believe in the Son of God. 
on Him shall the anger of God rest;”’ and “I have need that I should 
be baptized of thee,” ete.; he went to the wilderness in his childhood 
in order that when he should come and testify of him these divine 
attributes, the Jews should believe, when they should see that he 
had been an ascetic and a Nazarite, and that he was not taken with 


worldly and earthly things, and that he had never known nor seen 


the Messiah, and that there had been to him no companionship with 
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him, because he had lived in the wilderness thirty years until that 
time when he came and testified of Him. And John also spoke 
thus, “ And I had not known Him; but He who sent me that I should 
baptize with water, said to me that He on whom I should see the 
Spirit of God descend and rest, ete.” 

Therefore his going to the wilderness was for a good reason. 
But how many years old was he as he went? Those, on the one hand, 
who say that the Magi came and found the Messiah a child of two 
vears, say that he, John, was a child of two years and a half since he 
preceded by six months the carnal birth of the Lord; as the angel 
said, ‘‘ This month is the sixth to her who was called barren.”” Then 
those who say that the Magi found the Messiah a child of six months, 
have said that the age of John was one year when he went to the 
wilderness. Others say, he went a child of six months, because the 
Magi came and found the Messiah in swaddling clothes, it is said. 

And from whom did he learn to speak? Those who say that he 
went out to the wilderness a child of two and a half years, say that 
he was already taught, for children of two and a half years stammer 
and also talk. Others say that he learned from his mother; still 
others, from the divine Providence and solicitude which were over 
him. And truly the hand of the Lord was with him. Others say, 
he learned speaking from the Holy Spirit who brooded over him in 
the form of the loving mother, and who brought him up and protected 


him from the heat of the summers and the cold of the winters. 








SOME HITTITE AND MITANNIAN PERSONAL NAMES 


By D. D. Luckensity 
The University of Chicago 

In OLZ, 1906, 588 f., Bork has discussed the Mitanni names 
found in the tablets from Nippur published by Clay in BE, XIV 
and XV; and in BA, VI, 5, pp. 8 f., Ungnad has taken up 
similar names found in ,the tablets from Dilbat. Ungnad has 
made use of the Hittite names found in the el-Amarna letters, 
but only for the sake of comparison. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss some of the non-Semitic, that is, the Hittite- 
Mitannian personal names found in the el-Amarna letters, com- 
paring them with the new names Winckler has published in his 
preliminary report of his excavations at Boghaz-kéi in M DOG, 35. 
To the list will also be added the Hittite names found in the 
inscriptions of Ramses II.* 

Abdi-He-pa of Jerusalem, Kn. 285 f. There is much to be 
said in favor of Winckler’s suggestion that the first part of the 
name should probably be read ‘mitanish’’ instead of Semitic 
(MDOG, 35, p. 48). Cf. the names Gilu-Hepa, Pudu-Hepa, 
Tatu-Hepa and a name ending on |H]|e-pa, Kn. 48. Hepa 
was a Hittite goddess. 

A-bu-TeSsup, also written Abbi-TeSup, son (?) of TuSratta, 
mentioned in the tablets from Boghaz-kéi, DOG, 35, pp. 38 f. 
Cf. Aki-TeSup, below, and the name Abi-martu (Amurru?), 
MDOG, 35, p. 44. 

A-ki-ia, Kn. 30, 3, ete. Probably a shortened form of the 
following; ia is a hypocoristic affix of both Babylonian} and 
Mitanni proper names. Cf. Ungnad, BA, VI, 5, pp. 10f., A-gi- 
Tesup and A-gi-ia, Ab-li-TeSup and Ab-li-ia, A-ri-Tesup 
and A-ri-ia ete. Akia, king of Arachti, is mentioned in a 
tablet translated by Winckler, DOG, 35, p. 34. 


*Translated by Breasted, Ancient Records, III, 
7Cf. Ranke, Personal Names, pp. 11 f. 
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A-ki-Te3up,* Kn. 59,15 f. Ak(i)=bring; TeSup is the 
well-known Hittite-Mitannian god. Names compounded with 
TeSup are frequent in the literature of the Cassite period; cf. 
Clay, BE, XIV, XV, and Bork, OLZ, 1906, 588 f., Agi-TeSup, 
Ari-TeSup, Umbi-TeSup, Turari-Tesup, Hut-Tesup, 
Nan-TeSup, Sili-Tesup, Urbi-Tesup, Hasme-Tesup, Kil- 
TeSup. In the tablets discovered by Winckler at Boghaz-k6i 
other examples have been found; see, Sama-TeSup, Manapa- 
Tesup, Ini-TeSup. Cf. also the city name TeSup-TaSia, 
MDOG, 35, p. 28. The name of the messenger of Khetasar 
(Hattusil) to Ramses II is written T?-r?-ty-s-bw in hiero- 
glyphic, which would probably appear in cuneiform as Tur- 
Tesup; see below. 

A-ki-iz-zi of Katna, Kn. 52. The first part of this name 
is the same as that of the preceding names. Names with a similar 
ending are Si-iz-zi-i and Si-is-si, BA, VI, 5, p. 15, and per- 
haps Ka-ni-is-si, Pa-pa-as-si, Ki-ir-ba-as-si, of C. B. M. 
3474, quoted by Bork in OLZ, 1906, 590. Cf. also Pirizzi. 

Alaksandu of Arzawa, contemporary of Hattusili, J/DOG, 
35, p. 41. 

A-ma-ia-Se, Kn. 202. The ending Se is found in the Mitanni 
names of the Nippur texts, Bork, op. cit., 590, A-gab-8e and 
Sa-ba-a3-Se. 

A-nu-wa-an-za, a scribe, DOG, 35, p. 28. 

Ar-nu-an-ta, “the great king, son of Dudbalia.”’ Cf. 
Winckler, M DOG, 35, p. 29. 

Ar-ta-ma-an-ia, Kn. 201. The ia is hypocoristic ending, 
the ar probably ar(i)=give, found in many Mitanni names, 
Ari-TeSup, etc. The element man seems to occur also in Rug- 
mania, see below, and in the Cassite king’s name Kada3-man- 
Turgu. 

Ar-ta-ta-a-ma, Kn. 29 f., the grandfather of TuSratta; also 
the name of the brother of TuSratta; see Winckler, op. cit., pp. 
36 f. For a similar ending, cf. Etagama. 

Ar-ta-a8-S3u-ma-ra, brother of TuSratta, mentioned in Kn. 


17, 11f. 


*Once written A-bu-TeSup in MDOG, 35, p. 34. Probably a scribal error. 
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| Ar-t]e-e3-Su-pa, Kn. 29, 173, a messenger of TuSratta to 
Amenhotep IV, also mentioned in the letter in the Mitanni 
language,* col. IV, 36, together with Kili-ia and Asali. Cf. 
names under Aki-TeSup, above; and the names collected by 
Bork, op. cit., 509, A-ri-par-ni, A-ri-ia-enni, A-ri-ha-am- 
rum, A-ri-la-lum, A-ri-ba-ni, A-ri-ia-am-ma, A-ri-na- 
zu-rum, <A-ri-kir-me, A-ri-ku-8a; also A-ri-ia, BA, VI, 
a, p- 10. 

Ar-za-ia, Kn. 289, 6, Ar-za-u-ia, Kn. 53, 36; 62, 27, Ar- 
za-wi-ia, Kn. 191. Cf. Ak-ku-t-ia, BA, VI, 5, p. 11. 

A-sa-li, Kn. 29, 173, messenger of TuSratta to Amenhotep 
IV, mentioned together with ArteSupa; see above. 

A-ta-mu, Kn. 32,1. Ina letter in the Arzawa language. 

Ba-ia-di, Kn. 238. Hittite? 

[Ba|-ia-wa, Kn. 215. Hittite? 

Banti-8inni, Bi-en-te-Si-na, MDOG, 35, pp. 24 and 45 f. 
King of Amurru. The element Senni= brother, occurs in the 
Mitanni names, AgabSenni, Pu-uh-Se-en-ni, [p-du-8e-en- 
ni, Hu-di-ti-8e-en-ni, Lu-ap-Se-en-ni, Ta-kil-Se-en-ni, 
Se-en-ni-ka, cf. Bork, op. cit., 588, also I-ri-8e-en-ni and 
Se-na-til-la of BA, VI, 5, pp. 13 f. The ending probably also 
occurs in the Hittite name R°-b?-sw-n-n?; see below. 

Bar-hu-i-lu-wa, MDOG, 35, p. 19. 

D-r?-d-n-y, chief of Kheta, BAR, IIT, § 349. The ending 
of this name seems to be the same as that of the Mitanni names, 
A-ri-ia-en-ni, Ki-ik-ki-ia-en-ni, Ser-zi-ia-en-ni, ete., 
Bork, op. cit., 588 f.; note especially Di-ik-di-en-ni. 

Du-ud-ha-li-ia, DOG, 35, pp. 27 f., son of Hattusili. 

°-g-m, Hittite chief of archers, BAR, ITI, § 337. The name 


probably would be written Egama in cuneiform; cf. the fol- 
lowing. 

E-ta-ga-ma, Kn. 151, 59, also written E-da-ga-ma, Kn. 
175, 176, E-tak-ka-ma, Kn. 189 f., and A-i-tu-ga-ma, 
Kn. 53 f. Aitakama is mentioned in the Boghaz-k6éi tablets, 
MDOG, 35, p. 35. There is a land Ha-pal-la-ma mentioned 
in a text quoted in 1/7 DOG, 35, p. 19. 


* Bork, die Mitannisprache, p. 114. 
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Gi-li-ia,* Kn. 19, ete. Probably a shortened form of Gi-lu- 
Tesup; cf. BA, VI, 5, p. 10, Gi-el-TeSup, and Ki-li-Tesup, 
Ki-li-ia; cf. also Gilu-Hepa. 

Gi-lu-He-pa, Kn. 17, 5 f., sister of TuSratta and wife of 
Amenhotep III. Cf. names under Abdi-Hepa, above, and per- 
haps the following. 

G-r-b?-tw-s?, Hittite charioteer, BAR, III, § 337. The first 
part of this name may have read Gilu in cuneiform, but Gir is 
also possible; cf. Ki-ir-ba-as-si, of the Nippur text, Bork, op. 
cit., 590. 

Hy-r?-p°?-s?-r?, a Hittite scribe, BAR, III, § 337. The first 
part of this name, as well as that of the following, is the same as 
the city-name Aleppo, Hy-r?-p?, BAR, III, § 386, cuneiform 
Halpa, while the element s?-r? is probably to be read si-li in 
cuneiform; cf. Hattu-sili. 

Hal-pa-a8s-Su-lu-bi, son of Mursili, JJ DOG, 35, p. 19. 

Ha-at-tu-si-li, Hittite king, brother of preceding; bid., 
p. 19, and elsewhere. In hieroglyphic this name appears as 
H-t>-s?-r?, BAR, ITI, $378 f. 

Hi-bi-ia, Kn. 178; ef. Agi-ia, Ah-li-ia, Ari-ia, ete. 

[Ini-TeSup, king of Carchemish, DOG, 35, p. 28; cf. In- 
SuSinak, Bork, die Mitannisprache, p. 81, where Mitanni en is 
compared with Elamite in. This name shows that the element 
was also Hittite. Winckler compares this name with that of 
Eni-el of Hamath of the time of Tiglath-pileser ITI. 

[r-Sa-ap-pa, Kn. 31, 11f., messenger of Tarbundaraus. 

I-u-ni, Kn. 26, 60, wife of TuSratta. 

| Ka-t]i-hu-ti-Su-pa, Kn. 58. The first part of the name 
as given by Knudtzon is very doubtful; in the second element 
we probably have the name of the god TeSup; cf. names under 
Aki-Tesup, above. 

Ky-r?-{ky-8°?], Hittite chief, BAR, IIIT, $3849. Cf. Ki-li-ia, 
under Gi-li-ia. 

K°?-my-t?, Hittite chief, BAR, III, §337. The ending of 
this name may be -azi; cf. references under Nabramassi. 
Winckler, 17 DOG, 35, p. 28, has a name Kam(?)-ma-li-ia. 


*Sachau. Bemerkungen zu Cilicischen Eigennamen, ZA, VII, p. 98, compares this name 
with Piadts, PrAtwy, TedAtwr, 
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Lab-ba-ia, Kn. 32, and in many other letters. The ending 
-ia has already been discussed under Aki-ia, above; the first 
part of the name probably occurs as an element of the following 
names. 

R°-b?-yw-r, BAR, III, §337. The name would probably 
read La-ba-i(?)-li in cuneiform. 

R°-b?-sw-n-n?, Hittite chief of archers, BAR, III, §337. 
If the name ends on Senni, as suggested above under Banti- 
Senni, it would appear in cuneiform as La-ba-Se-en-ni. This 
would show that Senni= brother is also Hittite as well as Mitan- 
nian. 

Li-e-ia, Kn. 162, 70, perhaps Hittite. 

Ma-an-ia, Kn. 162, 73, Not to be confused with the Egyp- 
tian name, Mane. Cf. Artamania, above. 

Ma-na-pa-Tesup, MDOG, 35, p, 19; cf. names under Aki- 
Tesup, above. 

My-t?-ry-m?, BAR, III, $337. For the ending cf. perhaps 
A-ri-kir-me, Pir-me, Sad-dir-me or Si-il-me, Su-kul- 
me, Ku-gul-me (Bork, op. cit., 590). 

Mattiuaza, son of TuSratta, MDOG, 35, pp. 36f. Cf. 
Nam-ia-wa-zi. 

Ma-zi-pa-a-at-li, Kn. 29, 156. Messenger of TuSratta. 
The next to the last sign is uncertain. 

Mursili, Hittite king, written in hieroglyphic M-r?-s?-r?, 
BAR, Ill, §373 f.; cf. Hattusili. The name occurs frequently 
in the tablets from Boghaz-k6i, M DOG, 35, pp. 17 f. 

Muttallu (Mu-w-at-ta-al-li) brother of foregoing, MDOG, 
35, pp. 17f. Written Mw-t-n-r? in hieroglyphic, BAR, III, 
§374f. Cf. Sachau, op. cit., p. 99, Mo[ 7 |aAns. 

Na-ab-ra-ma-a8-8i, Kn. 21, 33, messenger of TuSratta. 
Cf. Sa-ba-a3-8e, Bork, op. cit., 590, and perhaps ibid., Kir- 
bassi, etc. ° 

Nam-ia-wa-zi, Kn. 194f., son of Sutarna, also written, 
Nam-ia-[z]a, Kn. 53, 34. Cf. Mattiuaza, above. 

Py-d-s?, Hittite chief, BAR, III, §349; for the ending cf. 
the following. 

P?-y-s°?, Hittite charioteer, BAR, III, $337. In cuneiform 
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the name would probably. read Paiassi; cf. following, and Pa- 
passi, Kirbassi, above under Akizzi. 

Pi-ri-iz-zi, Kn. 27, 89f., messenger of TuSratta. His name 
appears in a hieratic note on the left edge of the tablet as 
P-y-r°-t?. For the form of the name cf. examples under 
Akizzi, above. 

Pu-du-Hepa, Hittite queen, DOG, 35, pp. 27f. Cf. names 
under Abdi-Hepa above. In hieroglyphic this name appears 
as Pw-tw-hy-p°?, BAR, ITT, §391. 

Ru-us-ma-an-ia, the “man” of Saruna, Kn. 241. Cf. 
Artamania. 

Sa-uS-Sa-tar, the founder of the dynasty in which TuSratta 
of the el-Amarna letters was the fourth(?) king, 1/DOG, 35, 
p. 37. Winckler, cbid., p. 52, points out the fact that the second 
part of the name is Aryan. It is extremely probable that many 
of the names we now regard as Hittite or Mitannian will turn out 
to be composed of Indo-Germanic elements. So the names of the 
kings of this dynasty, Artatama, ArtaSumara, Sutarna, 
Tusratta and Mattiuaza are probably to be regarded as Aryan 
(Iranian); so E. Meyer, das erzte Auftreten der Arier in der 
Geschichte, Sitzungsberichte d. kgl. preuss. Akad., 1908, pp. 14 f. 

S°-my-r?-tw-s?, BAR, III, §337. The ending may be 
-tassi or -ta88a; cf. names under Akizzi, Nabrama§3i, and 
TesSup-tasSa. 

4Sin-*Tesup, son of Zi-da-a, MDOG, 35, 19f. Cf. Aki- 
Tesup, above. 

Subbiluliuma, written so in the tablets from Boghaz-kéi, 
MDOG, 35, and Su-ub-bi-{]]u-li-u-ma, in Kn. 41, Hittite 
king, whose name appears in the inscriptions of Ramses II, as 
S°-p?-rw-rw, BAR, ITI, §$373f. Cf. the following. 

S°-p?-t?-r?, “brother of the vanquished chief of Kheta,” 
BAR, III, §337. The first part of the name is the same as the 
preceding; the name probably ended on -zali, or -zili. 

Sa-bi-li, Amorite king, DOG, 35, p. 44. 

Sama-TeSup, son of Aitakama of Kinza, MDOG, 35, p. 41. 

Sa-ti-ia, the “man” of ——-—, Kn. 187. Perhaps a Hittite 
name; cf. Aki-ia, ete. 
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Su-tar-na, of MuSibuna, Kn. 182f. In MDOG, 35, 
pp. 35 f., the name occurs as Sutarna and Sutatarra; in hie- 
roglyphic, S°-ty-r-n°?, BAR, IT, §867f. 

Su-ta-at-na, son of Saratum of Akko, Kn. 8,19. This 
name is probably Hittite, in spite of the fact that his father bears 
a good Semitic name. 

Su-wa-ar-da-ta, Kn. 278 f., also written Su-ar-da-tum, 
Kn. 290, 6, a writing due to the similarity of the name to Semitic 
names on -Atum. The name is probably Aryan. The ending 
-Atum is discussed by Ranke, op. cit., pp. 14 f. 

T°-d>?-r?, Hittite chief, BAR, III, §337. 

Ta-gi, Kn. 264f., perhaps Hittite; see the following. 

Ty-y°?-dw-r?, Hittite chief of the bodyguard, BAR, ITI, $337. 
This name and T?-d?-r? both end on what would probably appear 
in cuneiform as -dili. Is this ending the same as that found in 
such names as Hudib-tilla, ASkut-tilla, Surki-tilla, ete., 
cf. BA, VI, 5, pp. 14£.? 

Ta-ku, the 


Nuhasse by the Pharaoh, Kn.51. The name occurs in the tab- 


grandfather of Addu-nirari, set up as king in 
lets from Boghaz-k6i as 

Ta-ku-wa, WDOG, 35, pp. 34f., king of Ni. 

Ty-r?-g?-n-n°-s?, Hittite charioteer, BAR, III, §337. The 
name of the Hittite god Tarhu or Tarku occurs in the personal 
names not only of Asia Minor, but in Cassite names, and, in the 
west, in such Etruscan names as Tarquinius. In the Cassite 
names it appears as Turgu, e.g., KadaSman-Turgu. We have 
Cilician names compounded with Tpoxo, Tapxo, and Tapxy, e. g., 
Tpoxofapyuas, Tapxovdnuos, Tapxvapis, etc., and the common name 
Tevxpos; cf. Sachau, op. cit., pp. 90f. Tar-hu-la-ra, king of Gur- 
gum, contemporary of Tiglath-pileser IIT, and Sargon; Tar-hu- 
na-zi king of Melitene, time of Sargon, are other examples, tbid., 
pp. 91f. In. the Mitanni names from Nippur (cf. Bork, op. cit., 
589), we have the name Tar-ku-a-pu. The name given as 
DAR-HU-nir?-gab-ba, by Radau, BE, XVIT, pt. 1, p. 146, is 
also a compound with Tarbu. It will be seen that the name 
Ty-r?-g?-n-n°-s? is almost exactly the same as that of Tar-bu- 


na-zi, king of Melitene, quoted above. The ending is the same 
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as that of Pa-pa-as-si, Ki-ir-ba-as-si, ete., see under Akizzi, 
above. Cf. the following. 

Ty-r?-g?-ty-t-t?-s°, Hittite chief of archers, BA R, III, $337. 

Tar-ga-aS-na-al-li, contemporary of Mursili, 1/DOG, 35, 
p. 19. 

Tar-bu-un-da-ra-us, Kn. 31. Knudtzon’s reading Tar- 
bundaraba must be corrected, as the tablets from Boghaz-k6i 
show, I DOG, 30, p. 40. 

Ta-as-Su, mentioned in a letter to Amenhotep ITI, Kn. 56, 16. 
The context does not permit one to determine anything definite 
about him, but that his name is Hittite may follow from a com- 
parison with such names as Sa-ba-a8-3e, Sana-Su, Zari-8u, 
Sira-Su, Bork, op. cit., 590. 

Ta-tu-He-pa, Kn. 23, 7, ete., daughter of Tusratta, wife 
of Amenhotep III. Cf. names under Abdi-Hepa above. 

Ta-wa-a8-Si-(?) name of a woman mentioned on a Hittite 
seal, I DOG, 35, p. 29. Cf. TeSup-ta3si, a city name, (bid., 
p- 28. 

Te-Tesup, also written Du-TeSup, king of Amurru, men- 
tioned in the Boghaz-k6i tablets, IZ DOG, 35, p. 48. Cf Aki- 
TeSup, above. 

Te-u-wa-at-ti of Lapana, Kn. 53, 65f. 

T°-w°-t?-s?, chief of T?-ny-s?, BAR, IIT, $373. The name 
may be equivalent in cuneiform to Te-wa-ta-si, or Zu-za-si; 
ef. Zu-zu-ia, BA, VI, 5. p. 11. 

Tu-bi, or perhaps, Pir-bi, Kn. 17, 12. 

Tum-ni-ip-ib-ri, messenger of TuSratta, Kn. 17, 47. The 
first element of the name is that of the city, Tunip. Cf. Hal- 
pasulubi and Hy-r?-p?-s?-r° above, in which the city name 
Aleppo is a component part. 

Tu-ur-ba-zu, Kn. 288, 41. Whether this name is Hittite or 
not is uncertain. Cf. the following. 

T°?-r?-ty-s-bu, messenger of Khetasar (Hattusili) to Ram- 
ses II, BAR, III, § 371. The second element of this name is 
clearly TeSup; cf. names under Aki-TeSup; but the first ele- 
ment T?-r?- is uncertain. Perhaps it is to be read Tur in cunei- 


form, and in that case the preceding name Tu-ur-ba-zu, would 
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perhaps be a parallel. In Kn. 170,37 occurs a name Tur-a-na, 
but in a group of Semitic names, and Winckler’s reading Ben- 
a-na, adopted by Knudtzon is probably correct; cf. Ben (tur) - 
a-zi-mi, Kn. 120, 32, and Dumu(tur)-ia, Kn. 254, 31. The 
name may also be equivalent to Til-TeSup in cuneiform. The 
element til(-la) occurs as second element in a number of names; 
ef. BA, VI, 5, pp. 13 f. 

Tu-u-ia, Kn. 162,69. Perhaps Hittite and to be compared 
with Teuwatti. 

Tu-uS-rat-ta, Mitannian king, Kn.17f. Written Tu-is-e- 
rat-ta, Kn. 17, 3. Much new information concerning this king 
has been recovered from the Boghaz-kéi tablets, J2DOG, 35, 
especially pp. 30 f. 

Ur-hi-Tesup, son of Muttallu, I7DOG, 35, p. 20. Cf. Aki- 
Tesup. 

Up-pa-ra-a-a, perhaps Hittite, J7DOG, 35, p. 28. 

Za-ta-at-na of Akko, Kn. 233f. Cf. Sutatna, above. 

Zi-da-a, father of Sin-Tesup, MDOG, 35, p. 19. 

Zu-ra-ta of Akko, Kn. 232. The ending of this name is 


the same as that of the well-known Mitannian king TuSratta. 














IS THE BOOK OF HOSEA EXILIC? 


By Epwarp Day 
Wichita, Kansas 

There is something astounding to us, when we stop to reflect upon 
it, in the way in which scholars have brought down most of the 
Old Testament literature into the centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era. The discovery of the composite character of the 
so-called Books of Moses has not been more surprising to many 
than the late dates given to J and E and especially to P; while 
many more have been amazed to find scholars assigning the Book of 
Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Daniel, Esther and other parts of 
the Hebrew Scriptures to the exilic and even to the post-exilie time 
and in so doing marshaling data to support their conclusions that 
seem incontrovertible. In alluding to this crowding forward of the 
Old Testament literature, a movement not without its parallels in 
New Testament criticism, a foreign biblical scholar has significantly 
remarked that “there is an increased tendency to assign more of the 
Old Testament literature to the Persian and even to the Maccabean 
age.’ It would appear that this growing tendency to find late 
dates for this literature, which to most scholars a dozen years ago 
seemed to have reached its limit, stopped but temporarily. And so, 
while they have allowed themselves to be drawn aside by the fasci- 
nating lure the rich finds of the Euphrates and Tigris valleys have 
placed before them, others have gone on in their work and have 
come to feel, as they have done so, that even the late dates assigned 
to much of the Old Testament were not late enough, that books which 
only a few years ago were supposed to belong to the seventh and the 
sixth centuries B. c. must be brought down two or three hundred 
years further. I am not alone, I find, in harboring the growing con- 
viction that little save the JE narratives survived the fall of 
Samaria and Jerusalem, that the deuteronomic writings were exilic,” 

1 Stanley A. Cook. 


2“The Promulgation of Deuteronomy,” JBL, 1902; ‘“Deuteronomic Judgements of 
the Kings of Judah,” JTS, October, 1909, Oxford, England. 
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and that most, if not all, the prophetic writings were later even than 
the deuteronomic. 

This paper is an attempt to set forth data that for several years 
have led me to believe that the Book of Hosea is exilic, that it, in 
common with Amos, Micah, Isaiah, ete., once supposed, and still 
supposed by many, to be pre-exilic, was really an exilie book and 
that presumably it belonged to the Persian time, the unknown 
author having for various reasons, which may easily be surmised, 
dated his book back a few hundred years, while denouncing the civic 
disorders and unhappy social and religious conditions which still 
existed in his day and which did not differ materially from the dis- 
orders and conditions of the earlier time. The data which I present 
are so new and so in conflict with our commonly accepted thought 
of the exilic time that they must, if accepted, prove revolutionary to 
any save those who in common with Dr. Torrey and Dr. H. P. Smith 
have come to question seriously some of the earlier stories of the 
return of the Golah and the restoration of the land and its cities. 
We shall have to admit, if we accept them, that the major part of 
the people, both north and south, survived the fall of Samaria and 
Jerusalem, and that under Persian satraps the land and its cities 
recovered in part very slowly, despite the troublous times and the 
loss of those most capable of leading in economic, social and religious 
affairs; but that the long exile of the more cultured classes meant 
the development in foreign parts, both east and west, Assyria stand- 
ing usually in the prophetic writings of those times for the East and 
Egypt for the West, of a far higher type of Yahwism than the people 
had heretofore known. 

This new Yahwism first found its way back to Canaan through 
that early zionistic wave, known to us as the deuteronomic. The 
inspiring teachers of this school having edited the historical chronicles 
after their peculiar fashion, compiled their legal code, reinforcing it 
with hortatory addresses, and, having alluded to various deutero- 
nomic reformations in their people’s past, told the story of the 
finding of their law-book and of a reformation under Josiah, to which 
it was supposed to have led, to give credence to it. This zionistic 


deuteronomic movement may have lasted a century or it may far 
more quickly have exhausted itself. It must have met with the 
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indifference which is so characteristic of “the immobile East,” and 
must have depended largely for its influence or success upon the 
return of small companies of the more pious and cultured of the 
Golah who from time to time with high hopes for a new day of 
Yahweh returned to rebuild their institutions upon broader and 
deeper foundations. Apart from the land, engaged abroad in 
manufacture and trade, they had ceased to care for the old agricul- 
tural deities. Their new Yahwism met their needs and satisfied 
them. It remained for them as they returned to win their people at 
home to it and to separate them from all those practices which had 
become abhorrent to them. This work of restoration went on all 
the more slowly during the Persian period because there were contrary 
currents, movements on the part of the people abroad that largely 
offset the advantages gained by the return of such of the Golah as 
found their way back. During these years thousands of the people 
must have gone both east and west in the hope of bettering their 
economic condition and perchance of finding a home in regions less 
turbulent than Canaan was during large portions of the Persian 
period. 

We shall see that the author of the Book of Hosea, like other 
prophetic writers of those centuries and of the Greek period, not only 
endeavored to lure home the Golah in passages most radiantly 
optimistic but also sought most persistently to stem the tide flowing 
toward other lands. It was a time that demanded leadership in 
their social and religious life; and I conceive the Book of Hosea to be 
the work of a thinker of no small magnitude. He was what his 
people needed, a man of letters and a religious teacher, rather than 
a statesman or political haranguer. His work, as he conceived of it, 
was not likely to bring him into conflict with the civic authorities, 
especially if he published pseudonymously and avoided the mention 
of persons in power. My study of this prophetic piece of less than 
three thousand words, the length of an average sermon, forbids my 
accepting it as made up of outlines of public addresses covering 
many years of labor, and years, too, when a public speaker out of 
sympathy with the authorities might easily have incurred their 
disfavor. I believe it to be a sort of tractate, written perhaps at a 
sitting, in white heat, by an intense Israelitish patriot, reformer and 
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spiritual guide of his people. It is a piece of literature that was 
lighted up by rare imaginative touches, despite some gross and revolt- 
ing similes, and warmed with intensest feeling. It was not without 
many literary blemishes when judged by more classic standards 
than were known to the author; but its high ethical tone and its keen 
appreciation of economic and social values give it no little interest for 
us today. 

One reason which I have for regarding this prophetic piece a late 
pseudepigraphic work is that there is no trace of this name (WT) 
in the historical records of either the eighth or seventh century B. c. 
Neither in the reign of Jeroboam II, or the later kings of North 
Israel, is there mention of him. In the annals of Jeroboam II we 
read of "SRT MI WWN NSIT VIN |S TI"; but HN is not 
alluded to.’ Nor does such a prophet appear in the narratives of 
the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah of Judah half a century later. If 
I am reminded that this is true of Amos, I can only reply that it is 
true and that this is one reason which I find for assigning the book 
which bears this name to a late date.“ If such a prophet as Hosea 
actually existed and bore a prominent part in the affairs of that 
early time we would naturally expect to come upon some allusions to 
him, especially as the narratives of the kings of Israel and Judah 
appear to be prophetic in character; but we find none such. 

The name YW (deliverance) is not an altogether improbable 
one, for it is given as that borne by one of the heroes of Israel’s 
past, as we see from Num. 13:8, 16 and Deut. 32:44. This is not 
the common form of the name as it appears in ancient legend; 
yyw" ,, however, is from the same verbal root. It is likely that 
the divine name 77", used here as a prefix, represents an afterthought. 
YW also curiously enough appears as the name of the last king of 
Israel, presumably as a nickname; for it is hardly to be supposed 
that it could have been his real name. What we have specially to 
notice is that it is significant that this name should appear as the 
name of the author of this prophetic piece because it is strangely 
suited to the book in which, despite its threats and warnings and its 
oracles of doom, if taken as it stands before critical literary surgery 


has cut away its choicer portions, the thought of deliverance is 


3 II Kings, 14:25. 4 AJSL, XVIII, pp. 65 f. 
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predominant. These optimistic passages are sublime assurances of 
deliverance. The Golah are to be saved; and the land and its cities 
to be redeemed. Even if with certain scholars we delete important 
passages which in their particularity and their radiant hopefulness 
are “unquestionably from the exilic times,”’’ we still have many 
such characteristic minor assertions left, such as: 6:1-3, 11b; 8:10; 
and 13:4, 9f, where we have the assertions: “for in me is thy help” 
and “TI am now thy king and I will save thee in all thy cities.” 
Even if we delete these and kindred passages and so seriously muti- 
late this prophetic piece of literature we should still have Yahweh’s 
love for his people set forth by such strong statements and by such 
vivid imagery that it would not seem wholly inappropriate to have 
the name “Deliverance” stand as the name of the author of it. 
But I am unwilling, as will elsewhere appear, though I accept these 
zionistic, or messianic, passages as evidences of the late date of this 
little book, to delete them. Retaining them I find it rings with the 
joyous note of deliverance, that its many minor strains are well-nigh 
lost in this great and predominant note of deliverance. 

The title of this book has been looked upon of late with no 
little disfavor. Some scholars are unwilling to accept it as it stands. 
They have no objection against the first half: WS 77727 
“ANS"]S OW mx I; but they do feel that the latter half can- 
not have been a part of the original title: TAN BMT Ay “S72 
SN" Ps WNT VAT wa ATT 725 Pp.’ Not only 
is there failure here to name the later kings of North Israel, but the 
kings of Judah who are named in connection with Jeroboam belonged 
to a time some two generations subsequent to that king. It is un- 
reasonable to suppose that a prophet whose literary remains are 
gathered in this little book could have had a public career of between 


fifty and seventy years. Wellhausen very truly says: ‘“ Aber der Syn- 





chronismus der judaischen und israelitishen Koénige—der noch 
dazu kein rechtiger Synchromismus ist—ist nicht alt, und die beiden 
Daten, aus denen er sich zusammensetzt, sind irrig.”’ But if this 


latter part of the title is late, may not the remainder of it be? To 
5 Harper, Amos and Hosea, clxi. 


6 Wellhausen, KP, pp. 96f.; Harper, op. cit., pp. 201 f. 
7 KP, pp. 96f. 
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me the title as it stands is about what might be expected if the late 
author of the book wished to date his work back in the earlier time. 
He would be likely to name his kings in a somewhat haphazard way, 
careful only to mention those who ruled, both north and south, prior 
to the fall of their respective kingdoms. Accuracy would not be 
aimed at; especially as to those of the writer’s contemporaries who 
looked back across the centuries that had intervened kings like 
Jeroboam II and Hezekiah loomed larger than many others. He 
could name Jeroboam without naming the later kings of Israel; 
but he could hardly think of naming Uzziah without passing on to 
Hezekiah. Nor do I find any evidence that the writer was not 
interested in Judah. Elsewhere I shall dwell upon things which 
lead me to believe that Judah occupied a large place in his thought; 
although he was on the whole less inclined to denounce the people 
of the South than he was to bear heavily upon those of the North. 

The fact that this supposed eighth-century prophet was imagina- 
tively conceived appears also in the narrative portions of the first 
three chapters. These from the old point of view have been taken 
to be imaginative by some scholars; but their fictitious character 
appears even more unmistakably if we think of the late author as 
so picturing his supposed prophet. He is not narrating a tragic 
personal experience; nor is he imaginatively describing himself as 
passing through such. He is describing in a way purely imaginative . 
the supposed tragic experience of his supposed prophet of a date 
centuries prior to his own time. This picture of unhappy wedded 
life which was designed, as worked out, to make vivid the unworthi- 
ness of Israel and Yahweh’s great love and wonderful forbearance, 
may here be re-examined for the sake of the light such study may 
throw upon our discussion of the place and date of the book. 

Despite the efforts of scholars to prove the contrary, the fact 
remains that this supposed prophet is conceived of as ordered to 
marry an impure woman. "137 MON "Tp ap is really 
It has been remarked by 


? 


equivalent to: “Go and marry a whore.’ 
Dr. Harper that “a wife of whoredoms” was “not one who was 
unchaste at the time of marriage, because (a) Hosea would scarcely 
have attributed such a command to Yahweh. But may we not 


95 


8 Harper, op. cit., p. 207. 
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think of a late author as imaginatively picturing his prophet as 
having been so commanded? He may not have expected his people 
to take him literally. Dr. Harper gives as another reason for not 
taking the command literally: ‘“(b) this would be inconsistent: with 
the symbolic representation which makes Israel (and, therefore, the 
woman) at first faithful.’”” But may not an unchaste woman who 
for some years is supposed to be true to her husband, after once he 
has married her, rescuing her from a life of shame, the more reason- 
ably after all be conceived of as standing symbolically for Israel? 
Another reason given for refusing to take the command literally is 
“(e) the ordinary word 27 would better have been used.” True; 
but such awkward constructions as D°337 MLN are not exceptional 
in the Old Testament (see 727 WN, in Lev. 21:7). 

The names given the wife and her father and those given later to 
her children are such as to reveal the imaginative character of the 
narrative and to reinforce our conclusion that the whole narrative 
is late. 725 (completion or perfection), the name of the supposed 
wife, is not such a name asa real Israelitish woman could be expected 
to bear; nor is 0°52 (double-cake), the name of the supposed 
father, a real personal name; while the names given the children, 
according to the narrative, are as preposterous as the names Isaiah 
is said to have given his children: Saar (Jezreel), TAM xd 
(no-mercy) ; ~a57x) (not-my-people). I agree with Wellhausen, who 
remarks: “Gomer und Diblaim sind voéllig undurchsichtige Eigen- 
namen, und als solche interessant ;”* but I cannot say that such names 
really were characteristic of the time. And I cannot call attention 
to b'Vay as a proper name belonging to the period; for O79, as I 
have elsewhere suggested, is probably a name invented and given a 
supposititious prophet. The first son was to bear the name Saar ; 
not because of its significance, but because Yahweh was to visit the 
blood shed at 5S9"7" upon the house of Jehu (N17) and to cause 
the kingdom of the house of Israel to cease. The name the daughter 
was said to bear was equally improbable as a name actually borne, 
mam xd (unpitied). The second son was to be called ~ay-n 
(not-my-people), another preposterous name. 

But the first three chapters, which form a section by themselves, 


°EP, p. 97. 
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apart from the title, the names of the supposed actors, and the 
nature of the part which the prophet is made to play, bear many 
marks of being late as well as purely imaginative. The thought of 
the people and of the land as guilty of whoredom, of infidelity to 
Yahweh, 1:2, because other gods than Yahweh were worshiped 
by the people is a late thought. It at least is not earlier than the 
Deuteronomists, who seem to have been responsible for it, as we see 
from Deut. 31:16; Ix. 34:15, 16; Judges 2:17; 8:27, 33, ete., all 
of which passages presumably are deuteronomic. It certainly may 
be seriously questioned whether there was any real intention of 
endeavoring to discourage such worship until the Deuteronomists 
with their more exclusive ideals as ardent monotheists arose and 
taught in the exilic time. There is no mistaking the force of the 
verse from which the above words are taken, though the construction 
is awkward. The prophet is instructed to take as wife a lewd 
woman and through her to beget children that will be lewd that the 
wife may stand forth for faithless, recreant Israel. Whom the 
children stand for it is not easy to decide. Presumably the symbolic 
language should not be pressed so far as to attempt this. It is not 
they, but their names, which seem to have significance. We are 
more concerned to fix approximately the time, to place the book 
which contains these three chapters where it belongs. The words 
“for yet a little while, and I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon 
the house of Jehu,” vs. 4, are manifestly retrospective. _The author 
endeavors to take his people back in thought to a time prior to the 
fall of the house of Jehu and make them see that the end of that 
dynasty, which he may have confounded with the end of North 
Israel as a kingdom, was in the nature of a divine judgment. Thus 
most forcibly could he make those whom he in the late time addressed 
feel the peril in which they had placed themselves by their lawlessness 
and infidelity to Yahweh. 

It is évident from 1:5 that the author was not one who lived in 
the time of Jeroboam II and predicted the fall of North Israel, but 
one who lived long subsequent thereto and so was able to look back 
upon that event and yet, having thrown himself in thought back into 
that earlier time, adopt the language of prediction. The same may 


be said of vss. 6 and 9. Especially is this true of the words “for I 
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will remove them utterly.’’ Even in the midst of the most severe 
arraignment of his people the writer makes it very evident that he 
believes that they may be brought back to their supposed allegiance 
to Yahweh, 2:4-15. The people are to be pleaded with, if perchance 
they may be lured from their idolatry (vs. 4). They are to be hedged 
about and kept from their old worship (vss. 8, 9). They are to be 
subjected to such discipline that they will turn naturally to Yahweh 
their God, to whom their fathers were supposed to be loyally attached 
in the early time. One cannot forbear thinking that the writer had 
in mind not merely the discipline of foreign tyranny which the people 
at home were groaning under, but also, and perhaps especially, the 
trials and disappointments of those living abroad as exiles from their 
fatherland. Such trying experiences must have proved disciplinary, 
not alone because they would necessitate physical suffering but also 
because they would interrupt the observance of special feast-days 
and the more common religious rites without which life must have 
seemed impossible (vs. 13). They would also cut them off very 
largely from the enjoyment of the products of their fields (vss.'10, 14). 
Such words as we find in chap. 2:4—-15 are as manifestly post-eventum 
as the most radiant zionistic passages. They have to do with things 
suffered by the land and people and with the social and religious 
conditions of the Persian time. 

It seems reasonable to look upon chap. 3 as a sort of supplement 
to chaps. 1 and 2, a supplement in which the supposed prophet gets 
back the wife who had forsaken him, for though TN may stand 
for any woman without , it may also be rendered “wife.’’ This 
seems from the nature of the narrative what was intended to be 
conveyed by the writer. Having secured her, the prophet was to 
shut her away from her lovers (ef. 2:8, 9). Here again we seem to 
have an allusion to the exilic time and to the exclusion of the people 
from their land and its old-time worship. °2" 0%" is indefinite, 
but it is in accord with Hebrew usage to regard it as referring to such 
a period as that of the exile. 

But what, it may be asked, of the remaining chapters of the 
book? What of the ampler data that have to do with the moral and 
religious status of the people? We may look first at some of the 
data having to do with North Israel, more particularly the data 
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which have to do with the land and the political and social welfare 
of the people; for it was this part of the land which claimed much, 
though by no means all, of the author’s attention, as we later on 
shall see. The larger part of the above-mentioned mass of data is 
such as leads me to believe that this prophetic writer wrote of condi- 
tions he was facing and facing not in the time prior to the fall of 
Samaria but long subsequent thereto. It remains to be seen whether, 
here and elsewhere, I can make this evident. We look, then, at the 
condifion of things which existed in the North. 

The land seems to have been suffering because of the lawlessness, 
greed, and want of neighborliness on the part of the people. At once 
we come upon the announcement of the fact that Yahweh has a con- 
troversy with the inhabitants of the land, 4:1. We learn to dis- 
tinguish between such allusions in the prophetic writings and those 
which have to do with, or which include, the Golah.” The people had 
displeased Yahweh by their lust and cruelty. They are charged with 
SON, WMD, 323, ME", SN, and other crimes.” So was the 
land given over to violence that the writer declared “blood touches 
blood,”’ 4:2, which virtually is saying that deeds of blood follow 
one another in close succession. This probably was an exaggeration; 
but it must be accepted as calling attention to a very unhappy state 
of affairs. This is made more apparent by references to organized 
highway robbery (7:1; cf. 5:1; 6:9). This occurred not only at 
home; but their outlaws carried their lawlessness over into Gilead, 
priests and prophets, forgetful of their calling, joining in such outrage 
for the sake of spoil. The common greed and inhumanity of the 
people found classic expression in 4:1, “because there is no truth, 
nor goodness, nor knowledge of God in the land,” (ef. 6:4, 6). The 
want of knowledge of Yahweh with which the people were so fre- 
quently charged seems to have referred not alone to a failure to 
regard him and his MM, which in its earlier deliverances and 
codifications had to do with the relations the Hebrew sustained to 
his fellow Hebrew, but also to a want of regard for religious values 
generally (4:6; 5:4; 6:3, etc.). In the midst of all this social 
anarchy there seems to have been a failure on the part of the properly 

10 See Joel 1:2, 14; 2:1; Zeph. 1:18; cf. Jer. 28:6; 29:4; Zach. 6:10. 

11 See 4:2; 7:1-4; 9:13; 10:18; 11:6; 12:8. 
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constituted authorities to administer justice in the local tribunals 
(5:11; ef. 7:7. See especially Uz y= DSN Py, which 
is happily rendered by Wellhausen: “ Bedriickung und Rechtsbruch 
herrschen in Ephraim’’). 

Closely connected with this prevailing greed, treachery, and law- 
lessness was the failure of crops and the decline in population, which 
last, as we shall see later, was owing more to the migrations of the 
people abroad than to the disorder and crime at home (7:14; 8:7; 
9:11, 12, 13, 16, ete.). Even passages in which the author, remind- 
ing himself that he had dated his book back in the early time, sounds 
the predictive note, manifestly had in mind a glory that had departed 
(G:42 13:3: te.). 

But what of Judah? Were things really so much better there? 
While there is not as frequent mention of lawlessness in Judah, there 
are allusions to an unhappy state of affairs. After alluding to the 
violence and infidelity to Yahweh in the North and declaring that 
Ephraim shall fall in consequence, this prophetic writer adds that 
Judah shall fall with them; we are left to infer for similar offenses 
(5:4f.). The leaders, or chiefs, of Judah are specially mentioned as 
lawless (5:10). In 5:13 we are told that Judah saw "13 (his 
wound or injury). This assertion virtually places Judah as an 
afflicted land on a plane with North Israel. This again is true of 
6:4 and 11. In the first verse the question which is sadly raised 
as to Judah is similar to that put in the mouth of Yahweh concerning 
Ephraim. In the second verse, mentioned above, the assertion is 
that a harvest, or reckoning, is in store for Judah. Still again 
Yahweh, we are told, has a controversy with Judah (12:3); which 
may be taken as explaining why he is said to have exclaimed that he 
would be as rottenness to Judah and again in almost the same breath 
that he would be as a young lion that rends ere he leaves his victim, 
to this same people. It is significant that Dr. Harper substitutes 
S72" for MMT in 5:10, 12, 13, 14, and 12:3." In 5:5 he 
lets TT" stand; but omits it in 6:4. In 6:11 he takes the 
reference to “Judah” to be an evident gloss." In 12:1 he lets 
“Judah” stand; but he translates the statement in a way I cannot 


12 Op. cit., pp. 275, 277f., 378. 
13 Tbid., pp. 270, 285. 14 Jbid., p. 291. 
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accept. The words VON) Dwitp oy) So? TD TAN may 
far better be rendered as Gesenius long ago suggested: “Judah 
yet runs wild from Yahweh and his holy ones.’’” Dr. Harper’s 
handling of the above passages may be regarded as suggesting 
the need of a new point of view in approaching the text of this 
prophetic book. From the old point of view it seems unreasonable 
to expect more than the most meager allusions to Judah, and 
those of a fairly commendatory character. If, however, we look 
upon this book as an exilie production of the Persian time we need 
not be surprised to find statements which reveal an unhappy state 
of things in the South as well as the North. 

The rulers and chiefs of the people in both parts of Canaan, but 
more especially in the North, seem to have encouraged rather than 
restrained the people. In 5:10, as we have seen, the chiefs or rulers 
of Judah are likened in their lawlessness to those who remove land- 
marks, or boundary-stones. In 9:15, Yahweh is made to say of 
the chiefs or rulers that they are rebellious; but inasmuch as there is 
reference here to his house, which presumably was in Jerusalem, and 
to the wicked whom he purposed to drive therefrom, we may believe 
that leaders of Judah as well as of Ephraim were in his mind. In 
5:1, where a note of warning was sounded against the house of the 
king, it is unquestionably North Israel the prophetic writer has in 
mind, although the term apr may covertly have been used to 
designate the Persian satrap or governor. The want of character 
on the part of their rulers in the North appears clearly in 7:3 ff., 
where the people are said to gladden their king, or governor, with 
their wickedness and their chiefs with their falsehoods. Such heads 
of state, especially if they chanced to be foreign deputies, might be 
very ready to encourage a certain amount of lawlessness if only the 
taxes levied were promptly paid into their treasuries. It should be 
very evident that the North Israelitish line of kings had already 
become extinct, that Samaria had long since fallen (8:5; 10:5-7; 
14:1), and that her kings were no more (7:16; 10:7, 15; 13:11). 
Hence such rulers as they had were petty, characterless satraps and 
officials of the Persian overlord. It was not safe for the author to | 


speak plainly of these; so he used circumspectly the term 72%, 


15 Tbhid., p. 376. 
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which could be used appropriately of any ruler, and the term "WZ, 
which could be used of a ruler, chief, or subordinate, or even of a 
noble who had no official status. These rulers might not only 
wink at lawlessness, but they could show themselves lewd and 
drunken (4:18; 7:3-6). They could also do what no native 
king was likely to do—bring to naught the local tribunals. This 
universal lawlessness, rendered all the worse, especially in the North, 
because of the weakness and unworthiness of the rulers, seems to 
have accounted in part for the foreign-mania which was so offensive 
to the writer. 

The people of Ephraim and Judah, we are told, finding themselves 
in distress went abroad, or sent abroad (7° and ™>w both are 
used). The passage, like other kindred ones in this prophetic book, 
is highly rhetorical. As the second clause in 5:13 (FTW 
W77'2°MN) balances the first (POM"MAN DEN NM), so perhaps the 
fourth should balance the third. Hence as we have DEN ~~" 
"YWN7DN we should also have 3™ qo7275N satire mw", sup- 
plying 797". Dr. Harper, who substituted Saw" for yt 
in the second clause above, naturally inserts 58 Ww" here.” 
Of course it must be understood that here and throughout the 
book “WRN stands for the East, as is often the case in the pro- 
phetie writings, especially in the Book of Isaiah; as Egypt stands 
for the West. Here we have 2% 2, the hostile king, which 
stands for any hostile power. Nor need the passage be taken as 
referring to anything in the nature of an embassy; for the writer 
may have had in mind nothing more than the general disposition to 
go abroad for economic and social reasons on the part of the people 
both north and south who had lost interest or faith in their father- 
land. This conception comes out more clearly in 7:8, where it is 
said of Ephraim that he has mixed himself with the peoples. They 
appear to have been fast losing their identity as a tribe; for not only 
was there a constant movement abroad, but foreigners were coming 
in and possessing themselves of their substance, a movement that it 
is to be presumed foreign satraps favored (see 7:9; 8:7; ef. II Kings 
17:24 ff.). It may be that this latter passage is but a legend or 
folk-tale in which an effort is made to explain in the late time how it 


16 Op. cit., p. 277. 
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was that so many foreigners were located in the North. Having 
been encouraged by Persian satraps to locate there, late historians 
of Israel might speak of them and their descendants as in the above 
passage. The deterioration in Ephraim, as it appears to the writer, 
the loss of national character through foreign admixture and the 
aping of foreign ways, is expressed in a forceful phrase "523 P39 
fi2ies7, acake not baked, i. e., baked only on one side. But the 
author’s apt characterizations do not stop here. He declares that 
Ephraim is like a silly timid dove. The people call upon Egypt; they 
go to Assyria, i. e., in their extremity they look both west and east 
for relief and migrate thither in increasing numbers (7:11). Having 
lost faith in their land and its gods they go abroad. There may have 
been in this verse a reminiscence of the time when their kings in 
Israel and Judah looked abroad for help; but covertly at least the 
foreign-mania of the people was rebuked (cf. 7:12-16). According 
to 8:8, Israel was swallowed up among the nations. It seemed to 
the writer apparently that the major part of the people had gone 
abroad, had expatriated themselves. So far removed was he from 
any of the forced migrations that he does not speak of these. Accord- 
ing to 8:9 the people like a solitary ass have found their way East 
without a leader or guide. In doing so they have sold themselves 
to the nations (vss. 9b, 10a); while according to 9:17 their God is 
said to have cast them away because of their infidelity to him and 
so has forced them to become wanderers among the nations. Here 
the writer, changing his point of view, indulges in the thought, for 
evident reasons—for could he not thus discourage such migrations ?— 
that these people who have gone abroad have virtually been cast 
away by their God. In 9:3 the disposition to go is so alluded to 
as to lead it to be inferred that the writer looked upon the move- 
ment as forced by the exigencies of their situation, owing to a 
failure of crops and Yahweh’s displeasure: “They shall not dwell 
in Yahweh’s land; but Ephraim shall return to Egypt, and they 


shall eat unclean food in Assyria.’”’ This thought that their exile 
had been decreed seems to find still further expression in vs. 6, where 


9917 


the writer exclaims: “For, lo, they are gone away unto Assyria, 
and adds: “ Egypt shall gather them up, Memphis shall bury them,” 


17T accept Wellhausen’s emendation, \VWN for "WY, KP, p. 123 
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thus suggesting to them the thought of the improbability of their 
ever returning wherever they might go. Omitting the wd as we 
must, in 11:5, we read what the author says of Ephraim 312" 
(22 NIT Wwe OMY VINTON, which may have the force of 
the present: “He returns to the land of Egypt and Assyria is his 
king,” i.e., he spreads himself over both the East and the West. 
The friendliness of attitude toward foreign lands appears in 12:2, 
where it is declared: “and they make a covenant with Assyria, and 
oil is carried into Egypt.’”’ This may be in part reminiscent of old 
times and the disposition to endeavor to win the favor of neighboring 
peoples; but it is best not to take it literally, for only in the early days 
of the northern kingdom was there, so far as we know, any effort to 
curry favor with Egypt. We rather are to suppose that the author 
has in mind a general disposition in the late time to regard foreign 
nations favorably as far superior to their own. The frequent 
mention of Assyria, or the East, leads us to surmise that Persia, or 
more particularly, perhaps, Babylon, was looked upon as the coveted 
goal of those who dreamed of riches gotten in trade or of the wisdom 
secured through schools and libraries. Dr. Harper translates 13:7, 
“And so I will be to them like a lion, like a leopard on the way 
to Assyria.’”’* This agrees with Wellhausen, who renders the 
last clause, the doubtful one: “Auf dem Wege nach Assur.’”’” I 
heartily endorse this translation. Certainly, too, I must regard 
vs. 8 a part of the threat which was intended to discourage the 
emigration of the peoples abroad. 

There are passages, we should not fail to notice, in which there are 
allusions to wealth and prosperity. We may admit, bad as things 
were, that the author, like other prophetic writers, took too pessimis- 
tic a view of the situation, that so far as the migrations abroad were 
concerned other than economic reasons were often operative, and 
that so far as the conditions at home were concerned, life and crops 
were probably more secure than he pictured them. We know 
northern Palestine well enough to believe that agriculturally it 
probably quickly responded to the farmer and recovered from the 
conquests which preceded the Persian period. The Book of Amos, 
which I take to belong to about the same time as Hosea, alluded to 


18 Op. cit., p. 398. 19 KP, p. 19. 
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evidences of wealth in North Israel, although the writer reveals that 
it was in the hands of the few rather than the many (see 4:1; 6:1, 
etc.). In 12:9 Ephraim is represented as saying: “Surely I am 
become rich, I have found me wealth.’”’ This assertion so closely 
follows the charge brought against him as a merchant 25 that 
one is left to infer that the substance referred to had been largely 
secured by traffic at home or trade abroad. This statement taken 
alone would suggest a late date, to say nothing of the fact that the 
term 4Y35, for trader, is unquestionably late (see Job 40:30; Zach. 
14:21; Isa. 23:8; Zeph. 1:11). However gained, the writer here 
reveals to us the fact that there was wealth in Ephraim, despite the 
unsettled condition and the poverty of the masses. In harmony 
with this is the allusion in 8:14 to large buildings in the North, 
presumably private dwellings, MS and PWN (cf. Amos, 
VWa"N, 6:8; ef. 2:5, and S138 tae, 6:11, also Est tra 


Vopr FPSM2F , 3:15) 


There is also allusion to newly walled 
cities in Judah, 8:14. Such prosperity as is thus alluded to, though 
enjoyed only by the few, may account for the pride or arregance of 
which there is unfriendly mention (5:5; 7:14). In part this may 
have had reference to the people abroad; but surely it was not 
wholly addressed to them. 

It seems to me we have here in the mass of data that has to do 
with the unsettled state of the land and the consequent want of 
security of life and property, with the general low tone of morals 
and the weakness and want of character on the part of the rulers and 
the nobles, and with migrations of the people to other lands, material 
that forces upon us the conclusion that this prophetic book cannot 
have been written earlier than the Persian time. That life was 
somewhat insecure in the North in the decades which immediately 
preceded the fall of Samaria we must believe; and that it was wanting 
in moral soundness we must also believe; but that it was as unsettled 
as it continued to be for two or three centuries later seems unlikely. 
Organized bands of highwaymen probably did not go about; nor 
can we believe that the administration of justice in local tribunals 
utterly broke down. Then, too, while the rulers were unprincipled 


to a considerable extent, especially in the North, it is hardly likely 


that they were as inclined to wink at lawlessness, or to league them- 
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selves with evil-doers, as in the later period the rulers were. I can 
understand why some scholars delete all references to an unhappy 
state of things in Judea or substitute Israel for Judah in such passages, 
because such statements, if allowed to stand, must be considered late. 
But I greatly prefer to let them stand; and to speak of them as data 
which point to the late date of the book. 

Nothing, however, in the passages we have considered, more surely 
reveals the fact that the book is late than the allusions to the foreign- 
mania of the people and the constant streaming of life abroad. We 
may say very confidently that there were few who went cither east or 
west to reside prior to the conquest of the land by foreign powers; 
nor is it likely that many went before the days of Persian supremacy 
or overlordship; although it is admitted that the two kingdoms 
learned to lean on foreign overlords long before they fell. After 
the conquest there seem to have been decades when under certain 
satraps life was more secure, more remunerative, and happier 
abroad than at home. So into the East, especially to Babylon, and 
into the West, i. e., into Egypt, the Asiatic Greek colonies, etc., the 
people of Israel passed. For various reasons it seemed unwise for 
prophetie writers of the Persian time to mention the exact destina- 
tion of different migrations of their people. Perhaps they could not 
do so because they distributed themselves over such wide areas. 
To avoid unpleasantness, or for convenience’ sake, Assyria came to 
stand for the East and Egypt for the West. The fact that they 
dated their writing back into the days of the kings would make it 
seem the more reasonable to use these geographical names. 

Those who look, as I do, upon the Deuteronomists as reformers 
who did their work in the early exilic time, who believe, as I do, that 
there was no serious effort to abolish the many local shrines and the 
abuses which had flourished in and around them prior to their time 
can have no trouble with the religious data of this prophetic book. 
While they may admit that most things denounced flourished in the 
eighth and seventh centuries B. c., they see no reason for supposing 
that a much better state of things existed in the early Persian time. 
Though the Deuteronomists had labored, or were laboring, inde- 
fatigably, it is presumable they made slow work of radically chang- 
ing the customs of their people and uniting them in the common 
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worship of Yahweh. The fact that this prophetic writer denounced 
most of the religious customs and practices of his day is to be noted; 
for these were such as were abhorrent to a devout worshiper of 
Yahweh. 

’ They sacrificed and burnt incense, we are told, upon high places, 
the hills of the land, and under sacred trees (4:12, 15; 10:8). It is 
likely that such neighborhood worship long continued. Only the 
growing popularity of the temple service in Jerusalem in the post- 
exilic time and the local synagogues that were established upon the 
return of the Golah throughout the land could have reduced such 
popular worship to the minimum. Even now, as the late Professor 
Curtis has shown, there are unmistakable traces cf such worship 
among the poor peasants of Palestine and Syria. The Baal cult is 
mentioned as flourishing; but Astarte does not find mention. This, 
however, cannot be taken as indicating any failure on the part of the 
people to pay homage to that popular eastern goddess; for idols, or 
images, are mentioned, some of which presumably were used in 
her worship. This prophetic writer was not so much interested in 
specifying the various forms of idolatry as he was in denouncing all 
worship of other gods as whoredom, or infidelity to Yahweh (see 
4:12; 5:3; 6:10, ete.). Associated with this worship there was 
gross drunkenness and lewdness (4:11; 7:14; 9:4); and especially 
(4:13 f.) where both sexes are spoken of as going up to those high 
places for immoral purposes. Even in Judah things were so bad as 
regards such worship that a caution was addressed to the people: 
and there presumably the deuteronomic reformation was under way 
(4:15). 

But despite all the attention given to other gods, Yahweh was 
zealously worshiped, though presumably with rites and ceremonies, 
and withal images, which were exceedingly offensive to such a man 
as the author of this book (5:6; 8:13, ete.). .As in the days of 
another prophetic writer the zeal of the people in their Yahweh- 
worship was denounced as displeasing to their God (5:6; 6:6; 8:13; 
9:4f.; ef. Isa. 1:11 ff.). Indeed we read of an increase of altars, so 
religious were the people (8:11; 10:1; 12:12). This worship 
seems to have been in the hands of priests who were even more 


disreputable than the worshipers (4:6-9; 5:1; 6:9; 10:5). 
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Some of the punishments mentioned must have long before come 
upon them. It is presumable that the calves of Samaria had been 
destroyed (8:6; ef.; 10:5); that Samaria had fallen (8:5 ff.; 10:5; 
14:1); and that the people no longer had a king of their own (10:7, 15). 
Even the migrations of the people to other lands were considered by 
the writer as in the nature of judgments of Yahweh (9:3 ff., 15). 
The time of this writer is here spoken of as a time of recompense, a 
day of visitation, because Yahweh was conceived of as having 
forsaken them and their land. When the writer prays that their 
women may miscarry in childbirth and that their breasts may dry 
up we appreciate that his feelings have overmastered him or that his 
pen has run wild (9:14); but beneath all his rhetorical flights we 
discover evidences of a state of things most distressing. Judah, he 
intimates, has been false to her God and cannot escape the common 
lot of the recreant (5:5; 6:11, ete.).. The writer dwells upon 
Yahweh’s affliction of the land in words of not a little poetic beauty; 
but in words that are none the less forceful because they are beautiful 
(4:4, 18: G3 E.; S:7; 9:2, 11; 19:3). 

The traces of the influence of the Deuteronomists seem to me 
to be numerous and to favor my conviction that we have here a late 
work. Not only do I find such deuteronomic phrases and clauses 
as reveal the influence of the deuteronomic school, or the Book of 
Deuteronomy; but I also find considerable sympathy with deutero- 
nomic ideals. There are also little things here and there that lead 
me to suppose that the Deuteronomists were still at work in the 
interests of the new Yahwism and were specially endeavoring to 
purify and centralize worship. We may pass over the first three 
chapters, which are nothing if they are not in substantial sympathy 
with the loftier deuteronomic ideals; and may confine our attention 
to the remainder of the book. 

There is, as we would naturally expect to find in one in sym- 
pathy with deuteronomic ideals, hostility to high places, to worship 
under sacred trees, and at such sanctuaries as Bethel and Gilgal 
(4:15; 5:8; 9:15; 10:5, 8, 15; 12:12). Therewith we discover 
unfriendliness to the many altars of the land (8:11; 10:2,8; 12:12). 
The writer’s allusions to the house of Yahweh seem to reveal favor 
for a central sanctuary and to suggest that there was but one whose 
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legitimacy was not questioned by him. He represents Yahweh as 
saying: “On account of the evil of their doings I will drive them 
from my house.” I cannot agree with Dr. Harper, who says: “The 
house here is not the temple, but Palestine, the land of Israel,” ” a 
remark which he consistently repeats in connection with most of the 
allusions to a house of Yahweh in the text of this book. I fail to see 
how any other house than the house of Yahweh in Jerusalem was 
meant; though it may not have been the temple of post-exilic 
Judaism. The reference to TW" MS in 8:1 is found in a 
forceful simile; but the reference is all the more suggestive of the 
fact that the house of Yahweh to which he alluded was well known. 
In 9:4 it is said of the bread of mourning, or of their food which is 
like it, that it shall not come in the house of Yahweh. This is not, 
as Dr. Harper suggests, any place consecrated to Yahweh; but the 
temple itself, his house in Jerusalem.*' In 9:15, a passage alluded 
to above, it is evident that the prophetic writer felt that most of the 
people were unworthy to worship Yahweh in his house in Jerusalem. 
He seems to have been as interested in bringing the people to such a 
standard of conduct as would fit them for the new worship as the 
Deuteronomists were to make the temple and its worship in Jerusa- 
lem all that they felt it ought to be. 

There is on the part of the writer hostility to idolatry in all its 
forms, such as only one imbued with the sentiments of Deuterono- 
mists could be expected to manifest (8:4; 10:1 f.; 13:2). Then the 
thought of idolatry as whoredom, or infidelity to Yahweh, is espe- 
cially deuteronomie (4:12; 5:4; 9:1, ete.; ef. Deut. 31:16; Exod. 
34:15, which presumably are deuteronomic). While there is no 
reference in this prophetic book to the Levitical priesthood of the 
Deuteronomists, there is a horror of the priests who are scattered 
through the land that is itself deuteronomic. To the writer there 
is no God but Yahweh (13:4; ef. Deut. 5:7; 7:9, ete.). Forgetful- 
ness of Yahweh is something with which this writer charges his 
people again and again (4:1, 6; 6:6; etc.). This the Deuteronomists 
abhorred (Deut. 6:12; 8:11; 9:23, ete.). Therewith is the thought 
of the evil of fullness or satiety as leading to such forgetfulness 
(12:9; 13:6; ef. Deut. 6:11f; 8:10-13). Then, too, there is an 


20 Op. cit., p. 339 21 Op. cit., p. 329. 
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unfriendliness to horses, perhaps for the same reason as the Deuter- 
onomists abhorred them, beeause they were obtained from Egypt 
and seemed to bring with them a love of war and of Egyptian 
customs (14:4; ef. Deut. 17:16). 

The writer’s opposition to the professional prophetic class seems 
to be deuteronomie (4:5; 9:7f.; ef. Deut. 13:1-5). The thought 
that by a prophet Yahweh brought his people out of Egypt is in 
harmony with Deut. 18:15 (12:14). There are other historical 
allusions that remind us of similar ones in Deuteronomy. There is 
the writer’s mention of Baal-Peor, which is in the tone of a Deuter- 
onomist, and of Admah and Zeboim (9:10; 11:8; ef. Deut. 4:3; 
29:23). 

Then, too, I find words and phrases which are characteristically 
deuteronomic: as ype (9:10; ef. Deut. 29:16; I Kings 11:5, 7; 
II King 23:13, 24, all of which passages are deuteronomic. Even the 
verb which does not appear in J E is found in Deut.); and "3 Td" 
(7:14; ef. Deut. 9:12; 11:16; 17:20); and mda An "5 
(14:1; ef. Deut. 1:26, 438; 9:7, 23); and "BN 0 (11:9; ef. 
Deut. 13:18 and passages in the historical books which seem to 
have deuteronomiec coloring). The verb, "%, it should be noticed, 
is specially characteristic of the Deuteronomists. See also MMW 
(Hos. 9:9; 11:9; 13:9; ef. Deut. in which it is a very common verb). 
DMNOM TPS” of Hos. 9:9 (cf. 4:9,14; 8:13; 12:3) reminds us of a 
deuteronomic phrase }19 Ip} in Deut. 5:9 (cf. Exod. 20:5; 32:34; 
34:7) which passages I take to be deuteronomic. 

In his abstract conception of DOEWA (5:1, 11; 10:4; 12:7) 
the writer finds no point of contact with the Deuteronomists; but 
when he speaks of Yahweh’s D°OEWS he does (6:5; cf. Deut. 8:11; 
11:1; 26:17, ete.). Then, too, the writer’s attitude toward the 
NM is characteristically deuteronomic (4:6; 8:1, etc.; ef. Deut. 
17:11-19; 27:26; 28:58, 61). Indeed, one wonders if we have not 
in Hos. 8:12, "AN 73" (SNR, a reference to the deutero- 
nomic codification. Surely the writer’s concern for the covenant 
is deuteronomic (6:7; 8:1; 10:4; ef. Deut. 4:23; 5:2; ete.). 
Even in his hostility to a covenant with foreigners the writer shows 
his deuteronomic bent (12:2; ef. Deut. 7:2). 

Finally there is another and most important reason which I have 
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for regarding Hosea as a late pseudephigraphic book. It is that by 
so regarding it we may retain as an integral part of it the messianic, the 
optimistic, or, as I prefer to call them, the zionistic passages because 
they were addressed to the Golah and intended to incite them to return. 
Modern scholars, like Wellhausen abroad and Harper and H. P. Smith 
at home reject these passages, looking upon them as indubitably late, 
as they are, and as additions to the text. While it may be admitted 
that they often seem abrupt, to break in twain the passages into 
which they are thrust; and even in some instances seem to contradict 
the messages of woe or doom which they follow, I am inclined to 
look upon them as what might be expected, as indeed the words 
which this writer, as I have intimated already, wished especially to 
say and to say most clearly and effectively. I have been led to 
surmise that the words of warning and of doom were more pessimistic 
than they need have been, that the author designed them to 
serve as a sort of dark background for his radiant zionistic pictures; 
not but that there were evils that moved him at times. We must 
take up, one by one, the more important zionistic passages in order 
to grasp this side of the writer’s thought, determine its relation to 
his less joyous words and its bearing on questions having to do with 
the date and authorship of this little book. 

Following the fateful words which the writer puts in the mouth 
of Yahweh in 1:9: “for ye are not my people, and I will not be 
your God,” we have the sublime assurance: “‘ Yet the number of the 
children of Israel shall be as the sand of the sea, which cannot be 
measured nor numbered; and it shall come to pass, that, in the place 
where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, it shall be said 
unto them, Ye are the sons of the living God. And the children of 
Judah and the children of Israel shall be gathered together, and they 
shall appoint themselves one head, and shall come up out of the 
earth; for great shall be the day of Jezreel.’”’ It is easy to see why this 
passage should be taken as a late insertion. In the first place, the 
transition from the preceding verse is very abrupt. Such a transi- 
tion is not, however, to be avoided by deleting this passage, for in 
2:3 we find: STaM" OS NINN) “ay OSmNd WN. Then the 
passage has been rejected as a part of the original text, because it is 
a Golah passage, because it has to do with the scattered people of 
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both Israel and Judah, their return in large numbers to the land and 
their union as one nation under a single head. The deportations are 
in the distant past; the people have long been living abroad and 
presumably have been joined by thousands of their countrymen. 
The very fact that the “children of Judah” are mentioned as return- 
ing with the “children of Israel” is significant of a late date. But 
I prefer to retain the passage and to assume it to be one of many 
indications of the late composition of the entire book. I of course 
translate VNSrys "55, “and they shall come up out of the 
arth,” for V"S8 very frequently has this signification. It is note- 
worthy that Sxear or 5993 °D refers back to 1:4, 5 which 
relates how the supposed prophet was instructed to give his son 
symbolically the name Sxo=r (58 hath planted). As once the 
day of Serr had been a day of great slaughter, so once again it 
is to witness a mighty deliverance. It is not the first thought that 
interests the writer, save that it may serve as a warning to the recreant 
people of his time, so much as it is the second thought that dominates 
his mind in writing this portion of his prophetic piece. In this 
assertion his thought for the time finds its culmination. All else 
is contributory to it. 

The next zionistic passage is a long and inspiring one; but it can 
hardly be understood apart from the passages with which it is inter- 
woven. It is found in 2:16—25; and may best be examined in parts. 
It will be noticed that it is a sort of expansion of 2:1, 2. Instead of 
repeating what he has already said, the writer amplifies the thought 
of that passage by giving certain details which are necessary to the 
perfectness of his picture. His instincts seemed to be those of a 
literary artist. He who throughout his work has many historical 
reminiscences seems just here to have in mind the old J E story of 
Yahweh’s luring Israel from Egypt out into the wilderness where he 
could comfort and instruct the people. The people in foreign lands 
are being lured (this seems to be the force of the particip. 7?M52 
and brought back by desert ways in which Yahweh who leads them 
may speak comforting words (2:16). Up through mna> “DD pay 
mipM they are to come, he says (2:17). It is not likely that many 
of the Golah found their way home up through this vale, any more 
than it is that they lingered in desert places along the way; but the 
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poetic language, touched with reminiscences of the experiences of 
their fathers, would appeal to them. In the new day when Yahweh’s 
people are restored to the land they are no longer to address him as 
$93 , a word long associated with another deity; but a term that has no 
such association is to be used (2:18 f.). Then the land is to be made 
secure as a place of abode; for a M™3 is to be made with all wild 
beasts and noxious reptiles (2:20a; cf. Isa. 11:6-9; Ezek. 34:25); 
the implements of war are also to be destroyed and an era of peace 
is to be inaugurated (2:20b; ef. Isa. 2:4; Ps. 72). This assurance 
of security (Mu25 D°MaZFT) is one of the commonest in these 
Golah passages (Jer. 23:6; 32:37; 33:16; Ezek. 28:26; 34:25, 
27 f.; 38:8, etc.). Like other prophetic writers who had much to 
say about the unsettled state of the land, this writer must draw a 
different picture of what was to be in the new day or he could not 
hope to lure home the Golah. In that time the people are to be 
betrothed to Yahweh forever, in a union which is not only to be 
closer but one which is to be ethical in character (2:21 f.). Like vss. 
18 f. these verses link this passage indissolubly with what precedes 
2:16. Yet the one verb, W"N8, which more than any other forms 
the link which binds this passage to the foregoing and at the same 
time gives the assertion its most distinctive character as a Golah 
passage is not found elsewhere in the prophetic writings. We are 
told that the result of this more intimate union of Yahweh with his 
people will be: TITAN MM. This, as we have seen, was 
considered by this prophet as a desideratum. The need of it 
appears in passages that are not zionistic. Then follows a passage, 
thoroughly characteristic of the Golah passages, in which" there is 
assurance of abundant harvests in the new day (2:23 f.; ef. Amos 
9:14; Ezek. 34:27; 36:30, etc.). The redeemed people are to be 
sown in the land and are to prosper as those upon whom Yahweh 
has had mercy and to whom in consequence he has become 
known (2:25). While this last verse is unmistakably zionistic it 
none the less surely links the passage in which it is found with what 
precedes it. 

We come upon another radiant passage in 3:4f. The children 
of Israel who live without rulers or chiefs of their own and without 
their idols and sacrifices can be none other than those scattered 
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abroad (3:4). °2" 8%" is an indefinite period; but it may 
stand for years if not for centuries. All this, however, is but pre- 
liminary to what follows, which has to do with the return and the 
re-establishment of the people under a new Davidic king: “after- 
ward shall the children of Israel return and seek Yahweh their God, 
and David their king, and shall come with fear unto Yahweh and to 
his goodness in the latter days,’’ 3:5. The preceding verse would 
hardly be explicable were it not for this; but this goes far beyond 
2:1. in its assurances, especially in that it names the king as belong- 
ing to the house of David. This was one of the characteristic utter- 
ances of the zionistic thought (Jer. 30:9; Ezek. 34:23f.). The 
fact that David is spoken of as “their king,’”’ whom they are to seek, 
is in harmony with 2:2 which alludes to the children of Judah and 
the children of Israel as coming together under one head. Well- 
hausen regards “ David, their king,’’ as a Judaic interpolation; but I 
cannot so consider it. The phrase “in the latter days” might seem 
to put the return in the remote future; but it need not be so regarded, 
for in other passages, admittedly late, it occurs as referring to an 
event in the near future (Isa. 2:2; Jer. 49:39). 

In 6:1-3 we find the prophetic writer pleading with the people 
to return to Yahweh that he may heal them. They are assured 
that he will revive and bless them, even as the rain refreshes the 
earth. While this passage unquestionably has in mind primarily a 
moral and religious reformation, or return, it seems to be in the 
nature of an appeal to the Golah at the same time. The thought 
of healing seems to have been associated quite generally with 
the thought of the return (14:5; ef. Jer. 30:17; 33:6; Isa. 
57:19). The verb N5" here seems to connect this verse with 5:13 
where the people are reminded that they have not found healing 
abroad. The thought that the new day will be a time of abundance 
of rain is not novel (Ezek. 34:26). Nor is the thought that 
through Yahweh they are to be made to live (Ezek. 37:5-14; Zach. 
10:9). 

In 6:11b we unmistakably have a Golah passage MIDW "BIWS 
"729, the brevity of which seems to increase its force; but what is 
specially conspicuous is its close connection with what precedes. 
There is to be a day of reckoning for Judah when the Golah is brought 
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back. Dr. Harper has to retain this,” although he fails to grasp its 
real significance. 

In 8:10a DSSPNR AMY OMS WN" "5S OS we have a zionistic 
passage which is closely connected with other parts of this little 
book; for friendliness to other powers and emigrations abroad are 
often, as we have seen, alluded to. Despite all this, we are told, 
Yahweh is to gather his people. There is no occasion for the latter 
assertion were it not for the preceding clause.” Even the latter 
part of the verse may be considered zionistic if it is rendered: “ Now 
may they soon leave off the burden of the chief of rulers,’’ i. e., the 
Persian satraps. Here, if we are right, the prophetic writter was 
mistaken; for the people long remained under foreign rule. 

Very tender and reassuring is 11:11: “They shall come trembling 
as a bird out of Egypt, and as a dove out of the land of Assyria; and 
I will make them to dwell in their houses, saith Yahweh.’”’ While 
these words add little to the zionistic passages, they do reveal that the 
Golah scattered in all parts east and west are to be gathered. The 
verb 777 may not convey the thought of fear; it may have the force 
of “to hasten.” 

A noteworthy Golah passage is 13:14: “I will ransom them from 
the power of Sheol; I will redeem them from death: O death, where 
are thy plagues? O Sheol, where is thy destruction? vengeance 
shall be hid from mine eyes.’’ Those who are living in foreign parts 
are conceived of as in Sheol, as dead. In Isa. 42:7, 22 the Golah are 
pictured as in prison. The Servant, or the True Israel, is to deliver 
them. In 53:8 he is spoken of as having been himself rescued from 
prison. In these passages it would seem the prison-house stands 
for the foreign lands in which the people were or had been scattered. 
It is likely that the grave, in which the Servant has been, is again 
the writer’s conception of the exile. It certainly is unmistakable 
that the author of Ezek., chap. 37, regarded those of his people who 
resided abroad as dead, as in their graves, (vs. 12; ef. Isa. 26:19). 
The people so scattered are, our author tells us, to be redeemed. 
The thought of redemption, so characteristic of the Golah passage, 
and really latent in certain passages in this book, is the great thought 


22 Op. cit., p. 292. 
23 Harper, op. cit., p. 318, where it is considered a late addition. 
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of this verse. The writer not only employs M75, which occurs 
also in 7:13, but 583, which does not appear elsewhere in this pro- 
phetie piece. Though the verse is a distinct addition to the zionistic 
thought of the book, we cannot say that it is really foreign thereto. 

The whole of 14:2-9 is zionistic and is rejected by many modern 
scholars as late and manifestly foreign to the remainder of the 
book. It opens with a plea to return to Yahweh (vss. 2,3). Even 
the words which the people are repentantly to repeat are put in their 
mouth. Though nothing is said directly of a return from foreign 
lands it is evident that the writer here as elsewhere had the thought 
of this double return in mind (cf. 3:5; 5:4; 6:1, 11; 7:10, 16, ete.). 
It certainly would be thoroughly in keeping with this writer’s con- 
ception of the foreign-mania of his time to conceive it necessary 
for the people who come back to their fatherland to do so penitently 
as those who had wronged their God by going abroad. 

In vss. 5 f., we are told what Yahweh will do in case his people 
respond to him. His anger being turned away he will love them 
and heal them. He will be to them as the dew, and so will cause 
them to flourish abundantly. The thought of Yahweh as the one 
who heals his people is a prominent thought of the book (6:1; 7:1; 
11:3). Nor is the love of Yahweh for his people ignored (3:1; 
11:1; ef. 9:15). The removal of his anger is elsewhere mentioned 
(11:9). But vs.6 is unique in its poetic beauty among Golah passages. 
While a simile taken from the dew is in keeping with this prophetic 
book (6:4; 13:3), the verse is exceptional among the Golah passages 
not alone of this, but of all the prophetic books. As a result of 
Yahweh’s favor and blessing in the new day, Israel, to whom the 
words are specially addressed, is to spread abroad. While the 
thought of the prosperity and growth of the people in the new era is 
not exceptional in the zionistic literature, here again we have the 
writer clothing his words with beautiful similes (vs. 7). In vs. 8 
there is still another allusion to the return and the consequent 
revivifying of the people. The latter part of this verse is but an 
expansion of the thought of vs. 7. The remainder of the verse, 
though thoroughly appropriate, has not any special interest in this 
study. It may be granted that points of contact between almost 
any zionistic passage that might be selected at random and the 
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remainder of the book could be found; but I cannot forbear the con- 
viction that we have here, as we have in other parts, in passages that 
are distinctively zionistic, an integral part of the book to which it is 
appended. To me such utterances are indubitably late; but they are 
parts of a book that need not be rejected, because it as a whole is late. 

This little book is noteworthy because of its author’s allusions 
to the folk-stories of the JE chronicles. These allusions are not 
always exact; nor are they always specially appropriate to the sub- 
ject under discussion; but they are interesting and deserving of 
study (2:17; 11:1 ff.; 12:4 f., 13, ete.). While the dependence is 
chiefly upon J, it is not wholly; so that it is safe to say JE was known 
to the writer in substantially the form in which it has been passed on 
to us. What I am concerned to notice is that the allusions to 
inéidents in the history of North Israel in the time to which the 
author assigns his book are of the same general character as his 
allusions to the legends of his people’s past (9:17; 10:3, 7; 13:11, 
etc.). The passage 10:14 is specially to be examined because of its 
allusion to Shalmaneser IV. A tumult is to arise among the people; 
all the fortresses are to be spoiled, according as Shalmaneser spoiled 
Beth-Arbel in the day of battle. Although we are in doubt as to 
SN2"N M2, which seems to find mention in I Mace. 9:2, there is 
little doubt but that waow is Shalmaneser IV, who besieged Samaria 
and harried North Israel, 724-722; and so prepared the way for the 
downfall of Samaria which was captured by Sargon in 721. The 
tone of this allusion is such as to suggest that it was remotely remi- 
niscent. I prefer to regard it as another mark of the late date of the 
book rather than to look upon it, as some do, as a late insertion. 

Of the linguisti¢ argument I am not inclined to make much, 
although a score or more of late words, like {922 for merchant, and 
some words and forms which seem to be Aramaic appear, for it may 
be said, as Dr. Harper has remarked, that these may be taken as evi- 
dence of the North Israelitish origin of the book. Therefore I am 
content to pass by the linguistic argument, save as it has incidentally 
come up in the course of my discussion. Such data as I have pre- 
sented have for several years seemed conclusive to me. They are 
here set forth in the hope that question of the date and authorship 
of the Book of Hosea may in view of them be reopened. 














Book Notices. 


PUBLICATION OF THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS IN THE 
MUSEUM OF LEYDEN! (Second Instalment) 


This second instalment of the great publication of the Egyptian 
monuments in the Leyden collections is a worthy successor of the first, 
already noticed in these pages.’ It consists of a compact series of docu- 
ments comprising the Middle Kingdom stelae of this important collec- 
tion. Those falling in the obscure age between the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms are only two in number, leaving a series of fifty from the 
Middle Kingdom itself. They include all of the Leyden stelae of this 
age, so important for the chronology of the Twelfth Dynasty. The fifty- 
two stelae are reproduced by a heliotype process on forty plates. The 
mechanical excellence of these plates could not be surpassed. Not only 
the inscriptions but also all archaeological details are reproduced with 
clearness and beauty, making these forty plates a veritable treasury of 
materials for this great age. This volume together with the Cairo cata- 
logue of Lange and Schaefer furnishes every library and university with 
a broad basis for the study of Middle Kingdom civilization. Dr. Boeser 
has supplied an excellent commentary for the plates, giving brief but 
clear descriptions, marked by great care and accuracy, and accompanied 
by a full bibliography. Besides the commentary-text, Boeser has also 
furnished an excellent series of exhaustive indices, including divine 
names, geographical names, personal proper names, titles, offices, call- 
ings, ete. 

We congratulate Dr. Boeser and the Leyden Museum on this splendid 
instalment, continuing so worthily the high standard already established 
by the first section of their great publication. 

James Henry Breastep 


EGYPTIAN PALEOGRAPHY® 
Moeller opens the preface of his great work with these words: “In 
der vorliegenden Arbeit ist zum ersten Mal der Versuch gemacht die 


1 BESCHREIBUNG DER AEGYPTISCHEN SAMMLUNG DES NIEDERLANDISCHEN REICHS- 
MUSEUMS DER ALTERTUMER IN LEIDEN. Die Denkmaler der Zeit zwischen dem Alten und 
Mittleren Reich und des Mittleren Reichs. Erste Abteilung, Stelen, von Dr. P. A. A. Boeser. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1909. 

2 AJSL, Vol. XXIII, pp. 264 f. 

3 HIERATISCHE PALAEOGRAPHIE. Die Aegyptische Buchschrift in ihrer Entwicklung von 
der Fiinften Dynastie bis zur romischen Kaiserzeit, dargestellt von Georg Moeller. Erster 
Band: Bis zum Beginn der Achtzehnten Dynastie. Zweiter Band: Von der Zeit Thutmosis’ 
I!I bis zum Ende der Einundzwanzigsten Dynastie. Small folio. Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, 1909. 
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hieratische Schrift in ihrem ganzen Entwicklungsgange durch drei Jahr- 
tausende darzustellen.” The unique character of his work within the 
field of Egyptology is thus recognized at once. But it is not only unique 
within the limits of Egyptian or even of oriental studies. This work for 
the first time in history presents the development of a system of writing 
during three thousand years. Not only has no other system of writing 
been traced through so vast a lapse of time, but what is more to the 
point, no other system of writing is known which survived for three 
thousand years in continuous development leaving us the materials for 
such a study. Moeller’s work therefore possesses a unique interest 
beyond the limits of a restricted specialty. 

Egyptian writing has a special interest for us because it is the earliest 
writing known which employed pen, ink, and paper, these conveniences, 
indeed, having been bequeathed to civilization by Egypt, from which 
they have descended to us. The ancient oriental world elsewhere em- 
ployed the cumbersome and inconvenient clay tablet, with a stylus for 
tracing the writing. Both methods, the tablet and stylus, and paper and 
pen, descended to the classic world. In Crete, as far back as 2000 B.c. 
(Middle Minoan II), the clay tablet was used side by side with pen and 
ink. The clay later gave way to wax tablets; and Egyptian paper, as 
the supply decreased, was supplanted by parchment, until the Moslems 
pushed into inner Asia and brought Chinese paper to Europe. The 
inconvenient tablet, whether of wax or clay, naturally disappeared as the 
handy rolls of Egyptian papyrus appeared in the Mediterranean market. 
Our first record of the exportation of papyrus from Egypt is in a list of 
presents from Egypt made to a Phoenician king in the twelfth century 
B.C., aS cuneiform writing and the clay tablets were disappearing in 
Syria. The papyrus paper of Egypt carried to Europe even some of the 
scribal customs on the Nile. The Egyptian scribe’s habit of writing with 
two inks, black and red, putting the introductory words of a new para- 
graph in red, has even descended through the cloisters’of Europe to the 
modern printer. 

It is the story of the first writing on paper, with pen and ink, ever 
practiced which Dr. Moeller has elaborated so carefully for us. The 
picture-writing with which all are familiar as ‘“ Egyptian hieroglyphics ” 
goes back far into the fourth thousand years B.c., and probably into the 
fifth millennium s.c. Early in the dynastic age, that is in the thirty- 
fourth and thirty-third centuries B.c., the business and other economic 
records of the Egyptian people had resulted in such necessarily rapid 
memoranda, that the writer very much abbreviated the animal forms, 
implements, symbols and other hieroglyphic signs, as he wrote them on 
wood, ivory, potsherds and the like with ink. Thus began for the first 
time in human history the development of a cursive system of writing 
with pen and ink. Its use continued for over three thousand years, far 
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nto Roman times. It is indeed from a Christian writer that we have 
received the name by which we now designate this Egyptian cursive. 
Clement of Alexandria calls it ypdupara teparixa (Strom. V, 4), because in 
his day it was used solely for the writing of sacred books. 

As studied by Moeller, hieratic falls into four periods: I. Archaisch- 
hieratisch, II. Althieratisch, III. Mittelhieratisch, IV. Neuhieratisch. 
The last was, from the Twenty-second Dynasty (ended middle of eighth 
century B. c.) onward, rapidly supplanted for business and other ordinary 
affairs of life by a still more cursive and abbreviated hand already long 
existent, which now became the popular hand known to us as Demotic. 
““Neuhieratisch,” however, continued in use for sacred books, and hence 
its name in the time of Clement of Alexandria. Moeller calls this later 
period of the hieratic “Spaethieratisch,” and will devote his third volume 
to it, but because of its fixed and crystallized character, he does not include 
it in the above classification. The two volumes already out include 
“ Archaisch-, Alt- und Mittelhieratisch” (I) and “Neuhieratisch” (II). 
The fourth volume will be devoted to the paleographic history, detailed 
discussion, and indices. The first three volumes therefore confine them- 
selves to a carefully arranged series of plates presenting the materials 
without discussion, beyond the necessary introduction. . 

After introducing volume one with a brief discussion of the origin 
and development of hieratic, which includes also all the archaic hieratic 
material which has survived, Moeller proceeds to treat the scribe’s equip- 
ment, pen, ink, and papyrus, especially the manufacture and varieties of 
the last, besides direction of lines, arrangement of pages and the like. 
An account of the Old and Middle Hieratic documents accessible for his 
purposes then introduces the seventy-six large plates of material present- 
ing 612 signs and 77 ligatures. The plates are beautifully drawn, and 
admirably clear and perspicuous. In a column at the left appears the 
hieroglyphic prototype of each hieratic sign. Moeller has laboriously 
collected these hieroglyphic prototypes from the earliest documents 
accessible, and reproduced them with great accuracy. This collection of 
the earliest known forms of 612 hieroglyphs is of itself a very valuable 
feature of Moeller’s work. Following the first column on the left con- 
taining these hieroglyphs, there are eleven columns, one for each docu- 
ment employed, filling the entire plate and containing the various hieratic 
forms of each hieroglyph in the left-hand column. If the materials have 
preserved them, there may be as many as eleven forms of each hieratic 
sign, one from each document, beginning with the Old Hieratie in the 
Fifth Dynasty (Isesi, twenty-seventh century B. c.) down to the end of the 
Middle Hieratic in the early Eighteenth Dynasty (sixteenth century B.c.). 
This first volume therefore furnishes the materials (including Archaic 
Hieratic) for a period of some 1400 years. If all eleven columns are 
filled with the successive forms of a given sign, its history may be traced 
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from century to century for nearly a millennium and a half. Moeller has 
collected and “facsimiled” on these plates, which he drew with his own 
hand, over four thousand forms in this first volume alone. Besides this 
work he has furnished some of the materials himself, especially the im- 
portant new material from the alabaster quarry of Hatnub, the graffiti 
of which he copied from the walls of the quarry, thus filling out to some 
extent an otherwise glaring gap between the Old and Middle Kingdoms 
(Dynasties VII-X). At the end of the first volume are nine heliotype 
plates containing specimen pages of more important and typical papyri. 

The second volume is introduced by preliminary discussions like those 
in the first, though of course without repeating the general remarks on 
hieratic. These remarks also enter upon the distinctions now observable 
between Upper and Lower Egyptian writing. The scribes of the Delta 
and vicinity evidently wrote a hand somewhat different from that prevail- 
ing in Upper Egypt. Seventy-four plates then present for the period 
included the continuation of the material found in volume one. This 
period is from about 1500 to 950 B.c., about five and a half centuries. In 
this period the more rapid cursive used by scribes taking dictation, or 
recording secretaries in the law courts, a form of rapid hand already 
observable at the close of the Old Kingdom (twenty-fifth century B. c.), 
diverges very widely from what may be called the stately “book-hand” 
studied by Moeller. As Moeller remarks, this rapid, flying cursive has 
developed so far by the end of the Twentieth Dynasty (twelfth century 
B.C.), that its common origin with that of the “book-hand” is scarcely 
discernable. The rapid cursive of this age may, as Moeller notes, well be 
called “Old Demotic,” and within four centuries after the period covered 
by this volume, it had become the writing which we now designate 
Demotic. Moeller’s work, however, is confined to the “ book-hand,” which, 
as we have noted above, now becomes the hand used for religious books, 
while the rapid cursive is employed only for business and other secular 
affairs. A convenient table of all signs treated in the volume is inserted 
at the end, followed by eight plates containing heliotype facsimiles of 
specimen pages from important documents, as in the first volume. 

These two volumes together present the development of the daily 
writing of Egypt for some 2000 years, from the thirtieth to the tenth 
century B.c. In arrangement and execution, in care and accuracy, in the 
patient industry with which some eight thousand forms of signs have 
been collectéd, copied, built up into these monumental volumes and 
autographed with his own hand, the work is unique, and places us under 
a lasting obligation to the author, whom we can congratulate most 
heartily on his achievement. His work will form the standard on the 
subject and be one of the most indispensable, as it has long been one 
of the most needed, in the working library of the Egyptologist. 
James Henry Breastep 
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on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHE 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


315 5th Ave., Cor. 32d St. NEW YORK 


OWNED 




















PROJECTION APPARATUS 


FOR 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


VIEWS CLASSIFIED FOR ALL BRANCHES 
OF STUDY 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 











Catalogue “‘A”’ Instruments of Projection, 48 pages Catalogue ‘‘D” Physical Geography, 24 pages 

Catalogue ‘*B’’ Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscel- Catalogue ‘“‘E”? Commercial Geomie, yd 
laneous, Historical, etc., 200 pages Catalogue ‘‘ F’’ Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages 

Catalogue ‘‘C” American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages Catalogue ‘‘H”’ Science and Architecture, 32 pages 


ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 


Established 1783 | McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dep’t 17, No. 49 Nassau St., New York ,, 














B ; CHAPTERS IN 
rown . RURAL PROGRESS 
Bronchial "BY KENYON L, BUTTERFIELD 


The increasing interest in rural matters, 

] roches which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 

included the technical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 








A preparation, in convenient form, of simple 


medicinal substances held in general esteem by to embrace the field of economic and social 
physicians in the treatment of throat affections investigations. At present the literature 
— by cold or unusual exertion of the vocal regarding the sociological phases of rural 
The Troches have a beneficial effect in disorders life - particularly meager. . , 
of the throat and larynx, and are an invaluable aid President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
to speakers and singers for allaying hoarseness and the importance of the social aspects of the ru- 
irritations of the throat. ral community and describes some of the newer 
To sufferers from Chronic Lung Troubles, Bron- movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
chitis and Asthma they afford grateful relief. War- life. There are chapters on the work of the 
ranted free from opiates or anything harmful. various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 
Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on receipt tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 
of price—25c, 50c, and $1.00 per box. church, etc. ; 
(Not sold in bulk) 276 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Sample mailed on request ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


John I. Brown & Son THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 











Gin 


Boston, Mass. 
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ITALIAN BOOKS ||| The Place of Industries 


of every description 


FRANCESCO TOCCI, 520 Broadway, ||| in Elementary Education 





ae Vee - By KATHARINE ELIZABETH DOPP 
Works of: Barrili, Butti, Caccianiga, Capra- “ We can only wish that this book 
nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor- may ‘hon the wide-reaching influence 
delia, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, that it deserves.— The Nation. 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, 270 pp., illustrated, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.11 





Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading writers, 


always on hand. Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


Catalogue mailed on application. Chicago and New York 
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The most popular pens are 


ESTERBROOK'S 


MADE IN 150 STYLES 










- : FQFESTERBROOKE.COS 
a a COMET ALCON BREN 





Fine Points, A1, 128, 333 
Business, 048, 14, 130 
Broad Points, 312, 313, 314 
Turned-up Points,477 


531, 1876 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Go. 


Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N.Y. 
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Here is the Machine 


which 
writes, 
which 
adds, 
which 
subtracts, 
and 
which 
covers the 
whole 
field of 
writing, 
adding 
and 
combined 
writing 
and 
adding 


The 


Remington 
(New Model 11) Typewriter 


with Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 
Remington Typewriter Co. 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 




















Literature in the 
Elementary School 


By 
Porter Lander [acClintock 





THE fundamental ideas underlying this book are 
that literature for children should be chosen for 
its excellence as literature and for its fitness for the 
children concerned; and that it should be taught as 
art, and the results produced should be literary and 
artistic results. To the end that these ideas may be 
made clear and practical, available in the final de- 
tails of the teacher’s choice and procedure, the 
book gives a series of detailed studies on the choice 
and teaching of the various kinds of stories; on 
poetry; on the drama; on myth as literature; on 
the correlation of literature with the other disciplines; 
on the actual teaching of the class in literature; on 
the return to be asked from the children; a chapter 
on out-of-school reading for children; and finally a 
list of titles in literature for each of the elementary 
grades, offered as a suggestion to the inventive 
teacher, but also defended as a working program 
tested by experience. 


240 pages; r2mo; cloth; met $1.00; postpaid $1.12. 





Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago and New York 





FINE INKS 4%2 ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 





Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 

( Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig= 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| Drawing Inks 



































DEN 


Tooth Paste 


Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, and 
perfumes the breath. It differs from the ordi- 
nary dentifrice by destroying the harmful bac- 
teria in the mouth, thus minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of dentists. 
In tubes, deliciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. Sample and 
literature free. 


Dentacura Tooth Powder 


is now offered to those who prefer a denti- 
frice in form of powder. For sale at best 
stores everywhere or direct. 

Price 25 cents for either 


Dentacura Company, 265 Alling St., 
Newark, N. J. 
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The Crucible ¥ j 
of Time if 
both refines and tests. Dixon's” 
| American Graphite Pencils have} 
4 been perfected through vears of ex- # 
a perience, and tested by years of: 
ause. Writers, draughtsmen, stu- 
adents, accountants, find that; 
\\Dixon’s Graphite Pencils 
"& best serve their pencil needs, & 
\and measure all other pencils § 
by the Dixon standard. For2 
, whatever work pencils are 
sed the best pencils to usegy 
re Dixon’s. +f 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, i 
send l6c. for samples worth / 
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Burpee’s 
The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1910! 


AN ELEGANT BOOK OF 178 PAGES,—it is “* THE 
SILENT SALESMAN "’ of the World's Largest Mail- 
Order Seed Trade. It tells the plain truth about 
the Best Seeds that can be grown,—as proved at 
our famous FORDHOOK FARMSs,—the largest, most 
complete Trial Grounds in America. Handsomely 
bound with covers lithographed in nine colors it 
shows, with the six colored plates, Nine Novelties 
and Specialties in unequaled Vegetables, and five 
of the finest Beautiful New Flowers, including two 
superb *‘ Gold Medal ”* Spencer Sweet Peas. 

With hundreds of illustrations from photographs 
and carefully written descriptions it is a SAFE 
GuIDE to success in the garden and should be con- 
sulted by every one Who plants seeds, whether for 
pleasure or profit. While too costly a book to send 
unsolicited (except to our regular customers), we 
are pleased to mail it FREE to every one who has 
a garden and can appreciate QUALITY IN SEEDS. 
Shall we mail You a copy? If so, kindly name 
this paper and write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 

















The Tragedies of Seneca 


Translated by FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 





This is a new translation of the ten trag- 
edies which have come down under the name 
of Seneca, rendered into English blank 
verse, with appropriate lyric meters for the 
choruses. The work is enriched and _ its 
value greatly enhanced for both classical 
and English students, as well as for the 
genera] reader, by an introduction on the in- 
fluence of the tragedies of Seneca upon early 
English drama, contributed to the volume by 
Professor John M. Manly; also by a review 
of the Roman historical drama in connection 
with the Octavia, by comparative analyses of 
Seneca’s tragedies and the corresponding 
Greek dramas, and by a comprehensive 
mythological index and glossary. 548 
pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 





Address Dept. P 


The University of Ghicago Press 
CHICAGO _ NEW YORK 


































BAUSCH & LOMB 


announce a 


New Portable Balopticon Model G 


designed for 


Educational, Scientific and Popular Projection combining 
Simplicity of Operation, Compactness and Light Weight, 
together with Low Cost. 


Complete with electric hand 
feed lamp and ¥,, plate lens for 


$35.00 


@ This lantern, owing to all its parts being standardized permits 
the addition at any later time of attachments for opaque and 
microscopical projection. 

@ Send for new Catalog D-g giving complete description and prices with various accessories. 


@ PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send for Copy D, free upon request. 





iy Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 
4) Microscope, Ficld Glass, Laboratory Ap- 

/43) paratus, Engineering or any other Scien- 
tific Instrument is our Guarantee. 


Renae ts lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISC@ 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 





























HAVE YOU GOT ONE ? 


ys SY Ng , a ve 
Das bp cop 
4 ' . We mean a DAUS IMPROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR, that ideal 
Dup Le Cul e>@Mr e \ assistant, always ready when you want to quickly make clean, 
en 














clear, perfect duplicates of manuscript, form letters, reports, etc. 


100 Copies from Penwritten and 50 Copies from 
Typewritten Original 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 834x13 in.), 
only costs you $7.50, less special discount of 
334% net, but we don’t want your money until 
you are satisfied that our machine is all right. So s 


if you are interested, just write us to send it on 

10 DAYS’ TRIAL WITHOUT DEPOSIT 
a 7 That’s fair enough, isn’t it? Then send to-day, 
Circular of Larger Sizes upon request. 


FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., DAUS BUILDING, 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK : 














SEX AND SOCIETY 


By WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


Siew volume approaches the question of woman and her position in society 
from anew standpoint. It recognizes that sex is a fundamental factor in 

the origin and development of social institutions and occupational activi- 
ties, and that a number of social forms and forces are of sexual origin. 

After a preliminary paper in which the organic differences of the two sexes 
are analyzed, there follows a series of studies on the relation of sex to social 
feeling and stimulation, and the influence of sex in securing a system of social 
control; the psychology of the maternal system of tribal organization; sex asa 
factor in the differentiation of occupations in early society, and the relation of 
woman to early industry and invention; the relation of sex to the origin of moral- 
ity; the origin of exogamy; the origin and psychology of modesty and clothing. 

In the last two papers, on “The: Adventitious Character of Woman” and 
“The Mind of Woman and the Lower Races,’’ modern woman is interpreted 
from the standpoint of certain conventions and prejudices which emanate from 
the fact of sex, and which have excluded her from full participation in the 
activities of the “white man’s world,”’ with the result that she develops a type of 
mind and character not representative of the natural traits of her sex. 

Former treatises on the “woman question” have dealt in the main in a de- 
scriptive way with the history of marriage, or at least only with the details of the 
development of the marriage system, and have failed to present a theory which 
makes clear the significance of the present position of woman in society. The 
volume of Professor Thomas is the first attempt made to estimate the influence 
of the fact of sex on the origin and development of human society. 


300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


ADDRESS THE UNIVERSITY OF CHIGAGO PRESS yitiCase 


gJUDS FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. | { THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 














Reduced rates on household goods to all Educational and Scientific works grinted in English, German, 
_ _ Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; French, and all other modern languages. Estimates furnished. 
1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis ; 736 Old South Bldg., Boston ; 206 Fifty-eighth Street and Ellis Avenue, CHICAGO 














Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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Wood noters AN occ eaeT Mal ihvrrnr 
Tin Rollers < 
See that the label on each Roller bears this script 


signature for your protection. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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PRAT 


STOPS 
DECAY 


Starch and sugar lodged 
between, around and in 
the teeth form an acid 
in which germs thrive 
prolifically. The acid 
eats away the lime of 
the teeth causing decay. 
The germs generate 
poisons which cause bad 
taste, sourness, and un- 
pleasant odors. Dr. 
Sheffield’s Créme Denti- 
frice thoroughly 
cleanses the teeth and 
gums,- and _ counteracts 
the acids, thus checking 
germ activity and decay. 
Perfectly smooth with- 
out an atom of grit. It 
has a most delicious 
flavor, pleasing to every- 
one. 


Sold everywhere on both sides of 
the Atlantic (or by mail 25c.), 
Every package has ATTACH. 
ABLE ECONOMY KEY. Agen. 
cies in London and New York, 





































NEW LONDON, CONN., U.S.A. « 












SAVES TIME | 


TO BUY OR SELL 
THE 


GARTER 


KNOWN TO EVERYBODY 


WORN ALL OVER 


THE WORLD 
MADE WITH g, if 
CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON 
CLASP 


OF ANY DEALER, ANYWHERE 


or Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c. 
> Mailed on Receipt of Price 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
MAKERS, BOSTON 





OVER 30 YEARS THE STANDARD 


BOSTON 





ALWAYS EASY 














GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


An Exposition of the Main Development 
in Sociological Theory, from Spencer 
to Ratzenhofer 


By ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor and Head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy in the University of Chicago 


IN this important book Professor Small brings his 
wide reading and keen analytical powers to bear 
on the history of sociology and its present claims to 
be regarded as a science. These claims have often 
been disputed, on the ground that the material of 
sociology has already been pre-empted by the recog- 
nized social sciences—ethnology, history, economics, 
etc. Professor Small’s answer is that the work of 
co-ordinating these various groups, of surveying the 
process of human association as a whole, is a task 
distinct from that of a worker in one of the special 
fields, and that the body of knowledge so gained 
legitimately ranks as a science. In other words, 
sociology is to social science in general what neu- 
rology is to medicine. It is addressed to historians, 
economists, political scientists, psychologists, and 
moralists, quite as much as to sociologists. 


xiv+739 pp., 8vo, cloth, net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.23. 





ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 














THE ACKNOWLEDGED Bes 
THE STANDARD BY Which 





f ALL OTHERS ARE JUDGED 
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BONBONS AND CHOCOLATES 
OF SUCH COMBINED PURITY, 
QUALITY AND FLAVOR AS 
HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 


“MY FAVORITES — 


NUTTED CHOCOLATES ONLY. 


SOLD AT OUR RETAIL STORES 
AND BY SALES AGENTS 











Aiylrt COCOA 


THE BEST MADE. 
SOLUBLE AND DIGESTIBLE. 


FOR SALE 
EVERYWHERE 
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L|A|N|T/E|R|N 
SLIDES AND PRINTS 


of SPECIAL INTEREST at the present time, from 
recent astronomical photographs made at the 
Yerkes Observatory, can be supplied by 
The University of Chicago Press 
WE MENTION 


A fine Series of Photographs of 


Comet Morehouse 


taken by Professor Barnard. Stereograms (on paper or glass) 
of this comet and plates of its spectrum. 
































Various Photographs of 


Halley’s Comet 


(Four of the early pictures, taken in September 1909, with two- 
foot reflector, are combined in one slide.) 


Photographs of 


Saturn and of Mars 


recently obtained with the 40-inch telescope by Professor 
Barnard. 


Spectroheliograms of 
Sun-Spots 
showing vortices in the solar atmosphere. 


Spectrograms of Rapid Spectroscopic 


Binary Stars 





Catalogue, with appendices, referring to about 600 Astronomical 
Subjects, now available, will be sent free on request. 








Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago New York 
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DRESSING 


‘Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


Hygienic conditions in schools and in rooms of all publie 
buildings should be niaintained with the most-scrupulous 
care, for a -dust-laden atmosphere is 4 cOristant menace to health. 

. Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs up the dust from the fleor 
and ‘keeps it in circulation. Proper ventilation will assist materially in keeping 
dust at a minimum,-but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. “This. can ‘be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


_ STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness ‘as a dust-exterminator—the 
danger frony diséase contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred percent. 

Standard Floor Dressing is also a feémarkable preservative for floors; It not only keeps 
the floors from splintering and gracking but actually lessens the labor in caring for them; 

Dealérs everywhere sell Standard Floor. Dressing in barrels and”cans, Apply three 
or four times a year for best results. 

WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our expense, 
On request we will apply it to.the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 

To localities. far removed from our agencies, ‘we. will send free sample with full 
directions for applying. : 

Every Board of Ediication, evety, School Superintendent, Principal and Teacher 
should.know how ‘to guard the health of children under their care. l.earn what eminent 
medical authorities have to-say on the subject, ‘You will find interesting reading in our 
free booklet “‘ Dust and Its Dangers."’ Write for a-copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (ncorporated) 





This Trademark 


used only for the 


GENUINE 
BBAKER’S 
COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look for it on all 
your purchases 


Send for free recipe book, finely illustrated 


WALTER BaxeR & Co. Ltd. 


Estabushed 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 






Impure air and sim 
ness are caused § 


ERE RD 
OIL and G& 
Stoves, faulty film 
! naces, and dry ste@ 


{ 
\ 
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: 


heat. In every, ij 
ing room keep 
open vessel cg 
taining water 


£t's 


Chlorides 


The Odoriess 
Disinfectant, 


It is an odoriess, colorless liquid disinfectamm 
and deodorizer which instantly destroys foul od 
and germs. Sold everywhere by druggists af 
high-class grocers. Write to Henry B., Platt, @ 
Cliff St., New York, for new illustrated book frees 
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0 SewOet 


in your home free of expense, Write for Catal 
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